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FEDERAL SURETY COMPANY 


(A STOCK COMPANY) 


W.L. Taylor, Vice-President and General] Manager 


Home Office: Davenport, lowa 
Writing— 
Accident and Health, Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, 
Teams, Elevator and General Liability, Automobile and Teams 
Property Damage, Burglary, Theft, Larcency and Plate Glass 
Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT—JUNE 30, 1921 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in Bank $321,786.77 Stockholders’ partial payments on stock 


‘ " not issued 
Cash in Office 5,056.29 Due other Companies for reinsurance 


Government Bonds 220,690.00 

First Mortgage Real Estate Loans 213,000.00 —— — $ 27,106.49 
Premiums in course of collection 103,359.80 Fer Reinsurance 100,037.89 
Accrued Interest 7,953.02 For Commissions 19,096.00 
Stockholders’ Subscription Notes 296,399.70 For Taxes 2,500.00 
Other Assets 500.00 For Current Accounts 426.25 


Gross Assets $1,168,745,58 CAPITAL STOCK 
Less Assets not Admitted: Fully Subscribed 750,000.00 
Stockholders’ Subscription Partial payments 


Notes $296, 09.70 sued. 3247515 
Premiums prior to March Vagal suleidip —— 
31st 2,847.03 tions 
~~ 299,246.73 180,675.00 


Net Admitted Assets $869,498.85 Capital fully paid in in cash 
Cash Surplus 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


July 1, 1920 , $403,905.05 
September 30, 1920..... wwgineaers od fat ic4' Os oe eee . $612,672.75 
Co Se eee eee ee 
March 31, 1921 $632,329.05 
June 30, 1921 $681,182.40 


$ 32,475.15 
6,674.47 


149,166.83 


569,325.00 
111,857.40 


$ 869,498.85 


Valuable Local and General Agency territory open. Correspondence 
with active producing agents solicited 
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FIRE, LIGHTNING OR TORNADO 
AUTOMOBILES against FIRE or THEFT 








C. S. VANCE, Managing Underwriter 


C. M. SPENCER, Secretary 
JOHN L. PETERSON, Special Agent 
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ORGANIZED BY JOHN L. BLEAKLY 
COMMENCED BUSINESS JANUARY 2, 1917 
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J. D. BERRY, Adjuster 
W. N. MINTONYE, General Agent 


F. L. MINER, President 
F. P. FLYNN, Treasurer 
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DES MOINES MEETING 


OF IOWA LOCAL AGENTS 
IS PRACTICAL AND PEPPY 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


By lowa Association of Insurance Agents 


PRESIDENT 
Milo R. Whipple, Cedar Rapids 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 
A. J. Verran, Des Moines 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
W. W. Waddell, chairman, Des Moines; Eugene J. Walsh, Davenport; W. B. 
Powell, Cedar Rapids; Frank W. Coates, Dubuque; Guy W. Andrews, Sioux City. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 


E. E. Crawford, Des Moines; Walter J. Fluent, Charles City; John Cutter, 
Shenandoah; John Hynes, Davenport; C. H. Kissick, Albia; C. M. Wilson, Mason 


ES MOINES, IA., Aug. 30.—Over 
D 150 Iowa agents cheerfully endured 

the discomforts of a sizzling hot 
day to attend the fourteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Iowa Association of Insurance 
Agents held at the Fort Des Moines Hotel 
here today. The convention was a short 
Because of the excep- 
President P. J. 
Clancy of Des Moines decided to conclude 


but snappy affair. 
tionally hot weather, 


the business discussions with the morn- 
ing meeting. Accordingly the entire busi- 
ness program was completed between 10 
a.m. and 1p. m. Immediately follow- 
ing the adjournment of the business gath- 
ering, all in attendance went to the Iowa 
State Fair, which is being held in Des 
Moines this week. The entertainment was 
provided by the local agents of Des 
Moines. 

Milo R. Whipple of Cedar Rapids is the 
new president. Mr. Whipple is one of 
the old stand-bys of the Iowa Association. 
He can always be relied upon to attend 
the annual meetings, and nearly every year 
has served on one of the important com- 
mittees. He was at one time secretary of 


the association. Mr. Whipple is a suc- 


cessful and energetic local agent who un- 
derstands the problems that confront the 
man producing the business. 








MILO R, WHIPPLE 
Newly Elected President, Iowa A i 
tion, Cedar Rapids 





City; Edgar O. West, Centerville. 








HIS is the third year that the annual 

meeting of the Iowa Association has 
been held in Des Moines. Last year there 
was a convention immediately preceding 
the annual gathering of the National As- 
sociation. This year, efforts were made 
to have the meeting held in some other 
city, but owing to the cost of providing 
for the entertainment, it was impossible 
to secure invitations from any of the 
leading towns in the state. To overcome 
this difficulty, it was decided at the Des 
Moines meeting to charge a registration 
fee of not to exceed $5 at future meet- 
It is felt that if 
approximately $5 can be collected from 
everyone attending the annual meeting, 
the sum thus gathered together will de- 
fray the cost of the entertainment. With 
no entertainment expense to worry about, 
a number of towns in Iowa will be only 
too glad to ask for the next annual meet- 
ing of the Iowa Association. 

P. J. Clancy of Des Moines presided as 
president, and under his guidance the 
meeting moved along in a smooth and 


ings of the association. 


orderly manner. In his presidential re- 
port, Mr. Clancy intelligently and clearly 
presented the present insurance scene in 
Iowa. He submitted a number of recom- 
mendations and commented upon the 


topics of vital interest to Iowa agents. 


a Gate E. H. 
(“HUB”) MULOCK of Des Moines 


next read his annual report. Mr. Mulock 
has served the association faithfully and 
well, and is very popular with Iowa agents. 

W. B. Flickinger of Chicago, assistant 
western manager of the North America, 
gave one of the principal talks, having as 
his subject “Organization.” Mr. Flickinger 
discussed organization as applied to state 
agents’ associations. Iowa agents hold 
Mr. Flickinger high in their affections, 
for the reason that in 1907 Mr. Flickinger 
was principally responsible for the organ- 
ization of the Iowa Association. He has 
always followed the activities of the Iowa 


Association with a great deal of interest. 


| aceomettagp COMMISSIONER A. C. 
SAVAGE delivered an impromptu ad- 
dress that made a hit. Mr. Savage has 
succeeded in getting close to the local 
agents of Iowa. He has demonstrated 
upon several occasions that he is one of 
the best friends that the Iowa Association 
has. His talk was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Members of the association were 
especially appreciative of Mr. Savage’s 
address because of the fact that he is in 
rather poor health just now, but in spite 
of his physical condition kept his promise 
made to Mr. Clancy and appeared as per 
schedule. 

John Hynes of the Snider-Walsh-Hynes 
Agency at Davenport gave a talk on 
“Surety Bond Agency Representation.” 
Mr. Hynes dealt particularly with the so- 


called floater agent, who is a menace in 
the surety field. Mr. Hynes is a big 
producer of contract bond business, and 
his comment upon the situation in the 
surety field was enlightening and of a 
practical nature. 


EORGE E. TURNER, manager of 

the Casualty Information Clearing 
House of Chicago, delivered a talk on 
mutual and reciprocal competition that 
brought his audience to its feet. Mr. 
Turner was in unusually good form. He 
brought home his points with telling 
force. He laid the responsibility for the 
growth of the mutual and reciprocals 
squarely at the doors of local agents who 
have neglected to properly inform them- 
selves regarding the strong points of the 
stock company system. Mr. Turner’s talk 
was free from technicalities, was enthusi- 
astically delivered, and at its conclusion he 
was given an ovation. 

E. E. Crawford of Des Moines spoke 
on “Agency Credits and Collections.” 
Mr. Crawford presented the situation as 
it exists, regarding the difficulties that 
agents are having in making collections 
and extending credit to customers. Mr. 
Crawford said that he did not want to 
sound a pessimistic note, but that agents 
should realize just what business men gen- 


erally are up against financially at this 
time. 


——— J. WALSH of Davenport was 

the last speaker on the program. Mr. 
Walsh brought a message of particular in- 
He has the 
faculty of expressing himself in a most 
interesting and happy manner, and Presi- 
dent Clancy could not have selected a bet- 
ter man to wind up the meeting. 

The new officers will take charge of the 
affairs of the association on Oct. 1. This 
arrangement gives the present officials a 
chance to get the association in good run- 
ning shape before the new executives 
take charge. 


terest to small town agents. 


Next year’s meeting place 
has not been decided upon, but it is more 
than likely that the convention will be held 
in the eastern part of the state, possibly 
Dubuque or Cedar Rapids, the home of 
the new president. 
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P. J. CLANCY 


Retiring President, Iowa Association, 
Des Moines 


since we assembled in our annual 

convention, and at that time we met 
on the day prior to the convention of 
the National Association, which was 
held in Des Moines. I might say in 
passing, that the members of the state 
association, with the cooperation of the 
state and special agents and companies 
certainly gave a royal welcome and en- 
tertainment to the delegates of the 
National Convention. There has been 
nothing the state association ever did 
to gain so much favorable comment and 
appreciation of their efforts, which 
comment came from every section of 
the country not only during and imme- 
diately after the convention, but even 
after almost a year has expired letters 
of appreciation and good will still come 
in stating that those who attended wiil 
not soon forget the entertainment and 
welcome received from you. This na- 
tional convention had a wholesome 
effect on the state association, because 
it demonstrated what this association 
could do, and a much better and more 
favorable impression was left with the 
insuring public. It indicated that the 
agents who are members of this asso- 
ciation are a part of the business com- 
munity in which they live and can 
really do things which are a benefit to 
the public as well as to themselves. 


[: has been a little less than a year 


UES—tThere has been some little 

confusion as to the amount of dues 
that should be paid by the members of 
the association. A year ago we estab- 
lished what is known as self-graded 
dues, each member remitting to the as- 
sociation what he thought was proper in 
accordance with the premiums he wrote. 
As a guide the minimum was placed at 
$5, and the maximum at $25. This year 
we were compelled to increase that 
minimum to $7.50 for this reason, that 
for every member we must remit to 
the national association $6.50. Their 
increase has been due largely to the 
cost of publishing the Bulletin, the 
high traveling expense and also the 
other average increase in clerical work. 
The same increase has applied to every 
Association all over the country, so that 
you can realize out of the remittance 
received from any agent of $7.50, we 
only have $1 left for thé state associa- 
tion. Consequently we must look to 
the membership to increase their volun- 
tary self-graded dues as much as they 
possibly can. You no doubt realize that 
it is the best investment you can make 
in your agency business. Only those 
in immediate touch with the situation 
can appreciate the vast amount of work 
done and the protection afforded to the 





the year’s activities. 


of the times, etc. 


and successful body. 





In his annual report as president of the Iowa Association of Insurance 
Agents, P. J.-Clancy of Des Moines presented a comprehensive review of 
In addition, he commented upon the live topics of 
the day such as floating agents, mutual and reciprocal insurance, tendencies 
Mr. Clancy was for several years secretary-treasurer of 
the Iowa Association. He is thoroughly familiar with insurance conditions 
in Iowa, and has done a great deal to make the Iowa Association a strong 








local agency through the efforts of their 
national and state associations. With- 
out such organization we would all suf- 
fer greatly. They have nothing to do 
with the making of rates, but they do 
have a great deal to do with the cam- 
paign of education that is being carried 
on to make the assured feel that the 
good local agent is always working for 
his benefit, and making an effort to re- 
duce these rates, and give him proper 
protection for the small compensation 
he receives for this service. So I would 
like to impress upon you that you should 
send in as much dues as you possibly 
can, and induce your neighboring agent 
to join the association so that your of- 
ficers can carry on the work. 


OCAL ASSOCIATIONS — Every 

city and hamlet in Iowa, no matter 
how small, how few or how many agents, 
should have their local association, if for 
no other purpose than to meet not less 
than twice a month to exchange ideas, 
to become better acquainted, and by 
cooperating, to render service to the 
insuring public and their community. 
You can be of great benefit to the pub- 
lic if you work together in fire pre- 
vention work, pointing out the value of 
fire protection in assisting your city 
councils or those in charge and in help- 
ing them to plan the best and most 
economical safeguards against fire and 
you have the facilities to do this through 
the extensive information bureaus which 
are kept for that purpose only and paid 
for by the companies. 

As an individual in your community, 
you may go along and make a living in 
your business, and you may have your 
influence in a small circle, but if you 
join with other individuals in the same 
business, and their efforts are added to 
yours, you can see how much greater 
they are multiplied, and how much more 
valuable your combined suggestions will 
be, and how much greater force they 
will have than the suggestion of any 
one individual. You will get just as 
much business, and, in a great many 
cases, more, and you will get it much 
easier if you have a good local educated 
organization than if you are operating 
as individuals only. You will also find 
that instead of going on the opposite 
side of the street when you see your 


competitor coming along, perhaps not 
speaking to him, or misjudging him, 
that when you get together your 
troubles are in common, and that each 
one of you is seeking a living and try- 
ing to do business right. So I would 
urge you to form your local boards or 
associations immediately. I sincerely 
wish we could get in a position where 
we could have a competent man as a 
paid secretary who could go out among 
you and help organize these local asso- 
ciations, and help in the cities and 
towns in bringing about better fire pro- 
tection and a better understanding gen- 
erally. 


LOATING AGENTS—What has 

become a rather serious menace to 
the agency business in the past two 
years is the traveling, floating agent, 
representing largely, in fact almost al- 
together bonding and casualty com- 
panies. His duty, he thinks, is to follow 
up the contracts that are being awarded 
for public or private improvements in 
various localities in the state, and, with 
the excuse that some of the representa- 
tives from his own home town are bid- 
ding on the contract. If they are not 
successful he immediately sets about to 
write the business over the head of the 
local representative, without consulting 
him in any way. This leads to a de- 
moralization of the business and bad 
practice including much rebating, and 
does not benefit the company writing 
this class of business in any way, for 
the simple reason they would get their 
average amount of premiums through 
their local representative anyway. We 
believe after going into it, it is within 
the province of the companies them- 
selves to immediately stop this practice. 
There is no objection on the part of the 
association, nor on the part of any agent 
where another agent has originated the 
business and has a client who goes out 
into different sections of the state to 
seek work for that agent to write that 
business regardless of where it is, pro- 
viding he does not offer any special in- 
ducements, but if at the same time 
there is an active local agent in that 
locality competing and representing the 
same company or even other companies, 
then there should be sufficient co-opera- 
tion between the companies and their 





this meeting. 


of their own business. 


tions are formed. 


ance business. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


_Be it resolved, That we extend the heartiest appreciation to the Des 
Moines Agents for the splendid program and entertainment given to us at 


Be it further resolved, That a small registration fee shall be required from 
the attendance at all future meetings of this Association. 

Be it further resolved, That thanks be expressed to Commissioner 
Savage for his address, as well as to William B. Flickinger, E. E. Craw- 
ford and Geo. E. Turner and all others who addressed the meeting. 

Be it further resolved, That we extend our thanks to the retiring officers 
for the past year’s work and their time spent in our behalf at the expense 


Be it further resolved, That we go on record as reaffirming and endorsing 
our support to the principles upon which our National and State Associa- 


Be it further resolved, That this Convention extend our warmest con- 
gratulations to the officers of the National Association of Insurance Agents 
for their progressive and effective campaign for the betterment of the insur- 








representatives whereby the business 
could be written affording both the 
local agent and the agent that originated 
the business or had this client’s busi. 
ness, the opportunity in participating in 
the commission and the agent or gen- 
eral agent originating this business 
should be first consulted by the com. 
pany before writing the business if the 
company knows, and most of them do 
know where the business originated 
in the first place. This practice has not 
only been a burden to the agents and 
the cause of much dissatisfaction, but is 
equally as burdensome to the client 
who is seeking bonds on casualty in- 


surance. As a rule, the company and 
the client would much prefer to deal 
with his local representative because 


he knows his standing and knows what 
he can do for him. A committee should 
be appointed from this association with 
full authority to take this up with the 
companies and see if the matter cannot 
be adjusted at the earliest possible mo- 
ment because this practice will only 
lead to others more serious. The fire 
companies, I would say, with very, 
very few exceptions, are very consider- 
ate in this respect. Very little over- 
head business is being written and most 
of you know that if you attempt to 
write some business for a client in an 
outside locality beyond your territory 
for a fire company, that you must first 
get the consent of the local agent in 
that locality before the company will 
grant you the privilege of writing it and 
this has worked out very satisfactorily, 
Every agent realizes that it requires 
time and energy to work up the busi- 
ness in the first place, and is perfectly 
willing to grant concessions, if he is 
consulted. It averages up all right be- 
cause you yourself are treated in the 
same way. 


~~. MEETINGS—A sugges- 
tion was made last year, and I 
believe this convention should go on 
record in charging a nominal registra- 
tion fee to all of those who participate 
in our conventions to defray the neces- 
sary expense which is always before us 
in carrying out these conventions as 
they should be, and by reason of this 
the smaller cities in the state will be 
able to invite and take care of the 
convention. Many of them would like 
to entertain us at the annual conven- 
tion, but because of the burden of ex- 
pense, hesitate in doing so. There is 
nobody attending these conventions 
who would not gladly pay a reasonable 
registration charge, knowing that he 
gets a splendid return for this small 
fee, and feeling by doing so that he is 
a part of the success of the convention. 
We are not advised how many expect 
to attend the convention at Los Angeles. 
I hope that Iowa will make a creditable 
showing because of the kindness of 
California to us, not only last year, but 
in prior years, and they did a great dea 
to help bring the convention to Des 
Moines and help make it a success. 


ey & RECIPROCAL IN- 
SURANCE—Much has been said 
and discussed regarding this class of 
insurance, but, after all has been said 
and done, let us examine ourselves to 
see if we are consistent in our represen- 
tation. I firmly believe that no agent 
can be consistent and represent both 
mutual and stock companies in his 
agency. Their practices of underwrit- 
ing are entirely different, their rates 
are different; in fact their entire meth- 
ods are different. Do not construe this 
as being criticism on any agent repre- 
senting mutual companies. This is not 
a discussion of whether a mutual oF 
reciprocal is better than a stock com- 
pany or vice versa. If we fully believe 
in one, we cannot believe in the other. 
How any agent can justify himself in 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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GEORGE E. TURNER 


Manager, Casualty Information Clearing 
- House, Chicago, Ill. 


EORGE E. TURNER, manager of 
(, the Casualty Information Clearing 

House of Chicago, gave one of the 
most spirited talks heard at the meeting. 
Mr. Turner is simply saturated with facts 
and figures regarding mutual and recipro- 
cal competition. He knows the subject 
from all angles. His views regarding 
mutual and reciprocal competition are 
somewhat unique, in that he believes that 
the most effective way to combat this form 
of insurance is for stock company repre- 
sentatives to fully inform themselves re- 
garding what they have to sell. Mr. 
Turner has delivered during the summer 
talks on mutual and reciprocal competi- 
tion before the New York State Associa- 
tion of Agents and the Michigan asso- 
ciation. At these two gatherings he has 
discovered the sort of thing local agents 
want to know regarding the competition 
of the cooperatives, and his talk at Des 
Moines was far and away the best he has 
ever delivered on the subject. 


R. TURNER said that the answer 

to the question of the competition of 
mutuals and reciprocals rests with the 
agent himself. That is, it is incumbent 
upon the agent to arm himself with rea- 
sons why stock company insurance shoul 
be carried. Before any agent can hope to 
meet even in the weakest sort of way and 
defeat the competition of reciprocals and 
mutuals, he must know from the ground 
up the structure of stock company insur- 
ance. The agent cannot work at the insur- 
ance business and live some place else, 
Mr. Turner declared. 

The advantage of the heads of mutuals 
and reciprocal concerns to get favorable 
public attention should not be underesti- 
mated, Mr. Turner said. These men get 
before the public prominently. They make 
public addresses before various business 
bodies. They talk to the men who buy 
insurance. They make their speeches to 
Prospective policyholders. They do not 
Tecount their virtues to themselves. 


“ COME out here from Chicago to 
tell you first of all about the strength 
of stock company insurance and the weak- 
Ness of mutuals and reciprocals,” said 
Mr. Turner, “but when a mutual or re- 
“iprocal man wants to tell about what he 
has to sell, he goes directly to the man 
who can buy it. That is the difference. 

e have not yet made any public cam- 
Paigns in favor of stock company insur- 
ance. We are doing well enough in the 
way of informing our own representa- 
tives regarding what we have to sell, but 
as yet there is not to be observed any 
Noticeable tendency on the part of stock 
Company men to mix more thoroughly in 
“vic affairs, and to come before the pub- 
1 m any such manner as that employed 
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by the mutual and reciprocal officials. We 
may learn a valuable lesson from these 
men so far as getting favorable publicity 
is concerned.” 


R. TURNER told about reciprocal 
concerns, in advancing the merits of 
what they have to sell, state that while 
much reference has been made to locking 
the barn door before the horse is stolen, 
their plan of insurance, if no loss occurs 
during the life of the policy, saves the 
cost of the barn door. This attitude 
toward the cost of insurance is nothing 
short of ludicrous, Mr. Turner said. As 
a result of the publicity that has been 
carried on up to date, Mr. Turner stated 
that the atmosphere has been very much 
clearer. Conditions, so far as mutual and 
reciprocal competition is concerned, are 
very much improved. Today stock com- 
pany men know where this competition 
lies and how dangerous or serious it is. 
They know what they have to deal with. 
Mr. Turner made some decidedly caustic 
references to agents who represent in their 
office both stock companies, reciprocals 
and mutuals. Such men are simply burn- 
ing the candle at both ends, Mr. Turner 
declared. They are cheating the system 
that is stealing the business away from 
them and weakening their resistance. A 
stock company representative should have 
nothing but respect for the mutual man 
who firmly believes in the mutual system, 
is able to defend it, and sells nothing but 
mutual insurance. There can be no com- 
plaint lodged against him, except that ‘he 
is adhering to a false doctrine. He is 
certainly sincere. 


uy 
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HE man who represents stock com- 
panies and at the same time sells re- 
ciprocal and mutual insurance ‘is cowardly 
and incompetent. He simply offers any 
torm of indemnity that he thinks he can 
sell and upon which he may earn a com- 
mission. Such a man either lacks the con- 
viction that the stock company system is 
right, or he is afraid to stand by his con- 
victions. Cooperative and stock company 
insurance cannot be mixed any more than 
oil and water. “You cannot ride both 
horses,” Mr. Turner says. “They won't 
stay close enough together. If you try it 
you will fall in between them.” 


HERE is also to be found, Mr. Turner 

said, the type of agent who, after giv- 
ing a piece of business to the mutuals or 
reciprocals, will say, “Well, I couldn’t 
afford to lose that business. I could not 
let it get out of my office. I simply had 
to keep it on my books and this was the 
only way of doing it.” The stock com- 
pany representative who holds business in 
that manner, Mr. Turner said, is simply 
grasping at a straw. He is keeping the 
business on the books in a fashion that is 
very hazardous to himself. Is there any 
hope of his permanently holding the busi- 
ness after the assured has had trouble in 
collecting a loss, or after the mutual or 
reciprocal has gone on the rocks? After 
that assured has awakened to the dis- 
covery that he has been sold a flimsy, un- 
certain and unstable form of indemnity, 
he will be afraid to place any further con- 
fidence in the agent who sold him the 
unreliable insurance. While it may mean 
the temporary loss of some business, Mr. 
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ocal Competition 


Turner said that the attitude for all 
stock company agents to assume is that 
they have stock company insurance them- 
selves and if the policyholder desires any- 
thing else, he will have to go elsewhere 
for it. The agent cannot carry water on 
both shoulders. A positive stand on the 
question will bring much more favorable 
results in the long run. No agent can 
afford for so long as half a day to have 
one of his risks insured in a concern that 
may go under through mismanagement, or 
by reason of the fact that it is operating 
cn the wrong system. 


HE burden of the song of the salesman 

of reciprocal or mutual insurance is 
that it is cheaper. “We can sell you some- 
thing just as good for less” is what the 
salesman of cooperative insurance tells his 
customer. Just now the conditions are 
ideal for the presentation of this argu- 
ment. The country is in the midst of a 
business depression. The buying public 
eagerly grasps at anything that costs less. 
If there is an opportunity for saving 
meney, the public is willing to give the 
thing a trial. The cost less argument 
makes a particularly strong appeal just 
at this time. For example, in the rural 
communities where many farmers are es- 
pecially hard hit by the drop in the prices 
of commodities, the reciprocals and 
mutuals are gathering in a big business. 
Mr. Turner declared that, instead of rec- 
ognizing the cheaper cost price as an ef- 
fective argument, the stock company 
salesman should step forward and use it 
as the one reason why reciprocal and 
mutual insurance should not be purchased, 
particularly at the present moment. 


R. TURNER advised stock company 

salesmen to say something like this 
when the question of cost arises in com- 
petition with cooperative insurance: “You 
know as well as I do that you can’t afford 
to take a chance of any kind now. A 
year or two ago when the orders were 
rolling in, when you were operating full 
blast and getting more orders than you 
could fill, perhaps you could afford to 
take a chance. At least a small loss, or 
even a comparatively good size one, would 
not have put you out of business at that 
time. You were going so strong that you 
could have recovered from the shock. But 
the whole condition of the business world 
has changed. How much of a loss can 
you stand today? Isn’t it a fact that if 
one of your plants should burn, or a 
heavy compensation claim should be filed 
@gainst you, or you should sustain another 
kind of loss that stock company insurance 
can cover, you would be put out of the 
running in the event your insurance com- 
pany could not pay? This is no time to 
be gambling with fate. Conditions are 
more uncertain now than they have been 
for a great many years. You or no other 
business man can afford to trifle with fate 
in times like these. You need to be abso- 
lutely certain that when you buy an in- 
surance policy of any kind, you are going 
to be paid fully in case of a loss. The 
failure of your insurance company to 
properly cover you just now might be 
your retirement from business, and you 
know it.” 


GENTS are often deceived, or at least 

become unduly alarmed about the 
great volume that some of the mutuals 
and reciprocals obtain. A coeperative 
concern will commence active operations 
in a community and succeed in rolling up 
a heavy volume of business. “Watch us 
grow” will be the slogan adopted, and for 
a time the concern appears to prosper. 
“Never get excited when a thing of this 
kind happens,” said Mr. Turner. “Let 
the concern go ahead. Thousands of co- 
operative concerns have written themselves 
out of business. It is the easiest way out 
that I know. When a concern is operat- 
ing on the wrong system, the more busi- 
ness that it gets, the worse shape it is in. 
To carry this idea to its logical conclu- 
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W. B. FLICKINGER 


Assistant Western Manager, Insurance 
Company of North America, Chicago 


RGANIZATION is the combining 
O and marshaling individual units 

for a common purpose to accom- 
plish some agreed end. I am a firm 
believer in organization for cooperative 
effort in which all interests involved are 
considered. Organization for offensive 
action where the interests involved are 
common and interdependent cannot fail 
to injure both, and will not prove of 
lasting benefit—reaction usually takes 
place and retaliation invariably follows. 
Organization without cooperation fails 
of its purpose, and failing in usefulness 
is short lived, and the shorter the better 
for all concerned. The first cooperative 
movement on the part of local agents 
that came to my notice was in 1890, 
when the Pennsylvania Association of 
Insurance Agents was brought into be- 
ing. The idea of a state association of 
local agents was not welcomed by all 
field men or companies. At the organ- 
ization meeting only local agents were 
in evidence. Company officials and 
managers attending a local agents’ meet- 
ing in those days would have lost caste 
with their fellows. There was no co- 
operation on the part of field men and 
companies—the two interested forces 
most vitally concerned. The Pennsyl- 
vania Association after six or seven 
years ceased to exist save in the memory 
of those who had hoped to accomplish 
much through it. 
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OME ttime later the National Asso- 

ciation of Insurance Agents came 
into being largely through the persistent 
efforts of the late Bob Brennan of Den- 
ver. The early organizers expected co- 
operation, but company officials looked 
askance, rather expecting the organiza- 
tion to become in effect an organization 
on the lines of the usual labor union, 
when, as a matter of fact, its purpose 
was to eliminate some of the abuses of 
the business which seriously interfered 
and affected adversely the business of 
local agents. After the National Asso- 
ciation was well started, the Pennsyl- 
vania Association was reorganized on a 
strictly cooperative basis, but did not 
receive support from large city agents. 
I have noticed that in most states the 
agents in the larger centers do not stand 
behind the association. Ohio is a 
notable exception. Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati are strong supporters of the 
Ohio Association, but Chicago agents, 
almost without exception, are not stand- 
ing behind the Illinois Association or do 
not even belong to the organization. 


N June, 1907, your state association 

was born. At that particular time I 
was spending three weeks in Des 
Moines, attempting to get some modifi- 
cations made in the Iowa standard 
policy law. I could not bring about 
the changes desired because I got no 


property owner benefited at the expense 
of the small one, who could not afford 
to pay rates which had been unfairly 
loaded to make it possible for the big 
interests to secure insurance at unfairly 
low rates. 

The question of the conditions on 
which an insurance rate should be based 
was little considered. It was a ques- 
tion of who would quote the lowest rate. 
It was during those times that the side 
liner and “charity patient’ was most 
successful. 

Drastic and unreasonable anti-com- 
pact laws were placed on the statute 
books in many states. 

Under the cut rate system fire pre- 
vention was given no thought. Prop- 
erty owners could see no incentive to 
remove hazards or spend money to 
make improvements which would safe- 
guard their property from fire. Finally 
many thoughtful and patriotic men and 
a number of business organizations 
realized that what was more important 
than unfairly low rates was the pres- 
ervation of property and prevent its de- 
struction, thus impoverishing the nation 
to that extent. 


ANY state officials came to the 
same conclusion and_ strongly 
urged the passage of anti-discrimination 
laws, laws which in effect make it pos- 
sible for experts to measure the fire 





organized in 1907. 





W. B. Flickinger of Chicago, assistant western manager of the North 
America, spoke to Iowa agents on the subject of “Organization,” especially 
as it applies to a state association of insurance agents. It was mainly through 
Mr. Flickinger’s efforts that the Iowa Association of Insurance Agents was 
For this reason Mr. Flickinger had a very interested 
audience. He has had an extended experience in the insurance business, and 
what he has to say regarding organization is well worth reading. 








support from the local agents of Iowa. 
I got no support from the local agents 
of Iowa because there was no association 
of agents. When I broached the sub- 
ject almost everyone expressed a fear 
of the Blanchard law, but I was finally 
able to get together a small band of 
stout hearts. It is amusing now to re- 
call that at that meeting we had a door- 
keeper on duty who was on the lookout 
for state officials who might be wanting 
to find out the purpose of the meeting. 
The great secrecy which surrounded 
our early gatherings, and the fears ex- 
pressed by almost everyone that we 
were in violation of the Blanchard law 
is really laughable when considered in 
retrospect. At that time I tried very 
hard to establish the point that local 
agents had just as much right to have 
their organization for the purpose of 
bettering the business and _ bringing 
about reforms as had undertakers, bar- 
bers, farmers, bankers or any other class 
of business men. The local agents’ as- 
sociations, both state and national, never 
had for its purpose the combining or 
agreeing on rates, but its purpose was to 
establish and maintain good practices, to 
build up a fellowship and create a 
friendly rather than a hostile feeling 
between agents. The Iowa Association 
has accomplished this and more; it has 
elevated the standard of the status of 
the local agent in the community. 


HERE was a time when life’s fail- 

ures drifted into the insurance busi- 
ness. No capital was required and very 
little knowledge of the business was 
required, or perhaps expected. Business 
was solicited, largely as a matter of 
helping a man who had failed in other 
endeavors. The business is not entirely 
free from this class of agents. These 
agents and the side liner are not asso- 
ciation members. The demands of the 
present day are solving the question of 
fitness. The old question of competition 
in rates is also fast disappearing. Un- 
der that system gross injustice and dis- 
crimination was practiced. The large 


hazards in every risk under the condi- 
tions existing and the rates could be 
enforced. The day of unfair discrimina- 
tion is about passed and the time has 
arrived when safe conditions and su- 
perior protection bring low rates and 
dangerous conditions bring high rates. 

Anti-discrimination laws have not de- 
stroyed competition as those unfamiliar 
with the methods employed in making 
rates and the highly technical nature of 
the insurance business might suppose. 

As a matter of fact, the competition 
is now keener than before, but it is a 
competition of service by the expert 
men in the business. 

Most companies and many local agen- 
cies employ engineering experts whose 
business is to inspect properties and 
point out improvements and changes 
which will reduce the fire hazards and 
produce lower rates. 


HE local agent, too, has found it of 

great value to be familiar with the 
rating schedules so that he can assist 
his patron in rate matters. This clearly 
shows that the making of rates is not 
an association matter, nor the result of 
a combination of agents or companies, 
but is accomplished through cooperation 
by the property owner, who largely 
controls the conditions with fire preven- 
tion engineers and rate experts, with 
perhaps the local agent functioning as 
adviser of the insured. 

The local agent who keeps himself 
equipped and up to date is not regarded 
as a parasite by the premium payer, but 
is one fully entitled to the commissions 
paid by virtue of the services rendered 
as insurance counsellor. 

It is through the medium of associa- 
tion effort and by the exchange of 
knowledge and experience that the local 
agent, who takes the proper interest 
in and attends the meetings of the asso- 
ciation, both state and national, can se- 
cure a vast amount of valuable 
information. It pays in dollars to say 
nothing of the friendships formed 
through such associations. If you are 


not securing the full measure of benefits 
out of your association, don’t be content 
to charge it to your officers—remember 
you selected them because of their fit. 
ness—because they are successful, and 
because they are successful they must 
of necessity be extremely busy with 
their own personal affairs. It is well 
that you always keep in mind that this 
is your association and the amount of 
time and services you devote to the 
organization has a very direct bearing 
on the amount of benefit you derive 
from it. 


1. payment of the small amount of 
dues does not discharge your obliga- 
tion to the association. I have for many 
years contended that it was a mistake 
to fix the dues at so low a figure. It 
was too cheap to be valuable. Then, 
too, little attention has been paid to the 
character of local reputation of the ap- 
plicant for membership. Membership 
in the association should carry with it 
a recognition of ability as an under- 
writer and trustworthiness as a local 
agent. Your association is just what 
you choose to make it—valuable or an 
organization of little consequence. 

Just a word about present conditions 
of the business. Let us not deceive our- 
selves. Business is, generally speaking, 
unsatisfactory at present, but adverse 
conditions seek out the courageous and 
resourceful. Don’t get discouraged and 
assume there is nothing to do but wait 
until conditions become favorable. 
Work all the harder planting the seed 
for the harvest to come in when the 
conditions change, as they will and 
must. Values have shrunk, but much of 
the values now remaining are not cov- 
ered fully against all the hazards which 
the owner needs and you can furnish. 

Get busy and stay busy. Meet the 
situation with a smile, and contribute 
your share towards creating confidence 
and thus help on the work of forces who 
are valiantly trying to swing the busi- 
ness pendulum towards greater activity 
and prosperity. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


Only four company officials were in 
evidence at the business meeting. In 
addition to Joel Tuttle, secretary of the 
Iowa Bonding & Casualty, there were 
three fire company officials, they being 
Hermann N. Miller, secretary of the 
Iowa Manufacturers of Waterloo; J. F. 
Donica, vice-president of the Farmers 
of Cedar Rapids, and P. K. Walsh, vice- 
president of the National Security Fire 
of Omaha. 


FRANK W. COATES 


Member Executive Committee, Iowa 
Association, Dubuque 
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The Lloyd-Thomas Company has, for sometime, planned 


its advertising in direct co-operation with its friends the 
Insurance Men. 


Do you recognize these old friends above? Each of them 


has, at some time or other, helped an Insurance Man put 
over his story. Graphic illustration, as a selling aid, is most 
efficient because the prospect sells himself. 


Advertisements such as these selling aids will be appearing 
from time to time; clip them out and send them to your 


prospects. Reprints of any or all of them will be gladly 
furnished. Write for them. 


The continuous efforts of the Lloyd-Thomas Company 
result naturally in benefit to the insurance companies— 
complete co-operation without interference with the duties 
or privileges of agent, broker or company. 


The [loyd-Thomas Co. 
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before the Iowa Association of In- 
surance Agents on “Surety Bond 
Agency Representation.” He said: 

It is a practice of some companies to 
give either their special agent or a local 
agent a power of attorney and allowing 
him to sign contract bonds without re- 
ferring to the home office and allowing 
him to attend all of the lettings of big 
contracts, meeting the contractors on 
the ground and offering to sign his bond 
for him immediately and also offering as 
further inducement to rebate a part of 
his commission and secure the bond. I 
know of one agent in particular who 
has a power of attorney from at least 
three different companies to do busi- 
ness in this way. 

I have a contract in mind where 
Davenport contractors secured a con- 
tract for sewer construction where the 
contract exceeded $240,000. In this 
case, the agent who signed the bond 
took in as a part of his commission 
some stock of very doubtful value. In 
another case where a Davenport con- 
tractor is involved one of these float- 
ing agents came on to the contract and 
quoted a price of approximately $700 
less than the manual. In this case he 
had made an application and had se- 
cured a license from the Federal Surety 
of Davenport. As soon as I heard the 
price this man had bid on this contract 
I called the attention of the Federal 
Surety underwriting department to the 
fact that the premium was $700 less 
than it should be (the agent’s commis- 
sion on this bond was approximately 
$1,500). It called this agent’s attention 
to the fact that he was not quoting the 
proper rate. He said he did not care, 
that he would write bonds at this pre- 
mium anyway and I presume he did, 
for he secured the bond under the con- 
tract. 


J bei HYNES of Davenport spoke 


WILL say to the credit of the Fed- 
eral Surety that it promptly can- 
celled the license of this man and he is 
no longer its agent. If we had more 
companies which would take this stand 
when the acts of their agents are called 
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to their attention, this trouble would 
soon be eliminated. We had a case in 
Davenport last year. One of our local 
contractors received a contract in Scott 
county from the highway commission 
for the paving of a country road, con- 
tract price $300,000. I had signed the 
contractor’s bond for a number of years 
and when I asked him about this bond 
he told me that an agent for a certain 
bonding company had offered him a re- 
bate of 15 percent, and if I would do 
the same I could have the business. I 
went to the local agent of the company 
(who is a member of our organization 
and a good fellow) and told him what 
the contractor had said. He said that 
he would give no rebate, and he did not 
think the company would stand for that 
kind of practice, and for me to sit tight, 
which I did. Finally the bond was 
signed by the company the contractor 
had mentioned, but it was signed by an 
agent in Illinois. 


T is not necessary for me to mention 

the name of the company nor do I 
think it would be a good policy, but 
you know who it is. You meet it every 
day in your business. One nice thing 
about an agent who starts rebating his 
commission, and the company that 
allows it. If they keep it up it is not 
long until every agent in the country 
knows who they are. If the managers 
of the bonding companies have any 
brains they know it. Now I think if 
every local agent would report every 
case of this kind he finds to the execu- 
tive committee and the chairman of the 
executive committee would in turn re- 
port to the company who is involved 
and the executive committee requests 
that this agent be instructed to play fair 
and quit rebating, or the companies 
would immediately take up his license. 
If the company neglects to take up his 
license to better conditions with the 
local agents, then the local agents should 
eliminate the company and refuse to 
send it the court bonds, license bonds 
and fidelity bonds which every com- 
pany has got to have if it is going to be 
able to exist. In my opinion the bond- 
ing companies that write contract bonds 
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indiscriminately all over the country, 
allowing the agent to go out and write 
this business without any supervision 
and to rebate his commission to the low 
bidder on every contract, is bound to 
lose money. 


HAVE been writing bonds for 16 

years. The only time I have had a 
loss was one time when I went down to 
Keota, Ia., on a sewer contract, looking 
for new business. A man came in there 
from Illinois whom Bradstreet’s rated 
at $40,000. I had no personal knowl- 
edge of his ability, but signed the bond 
on the rating which Bradstreet’s had 
given him. He took the job at approxi- 
mately $16,000. After he got the job 
started he ran along for four months 
and then went bankrupt. I found out 
that the gentleman knew very little 
about sewer building and he knew abso- 
lutely nothing about the conditions of 
sewer building in Iowa, particularly this 
black muck soil. The result was I had 
to bring a contractor down from Daven- 
port and finish the job. It cost our 
bonding company $18,000 to finish the 
contract which the original contractor 
thought he could do for $16,000. Since 
then I have confined my efforts to writ- 
ing bonds for contractors whom I know 
personally. The last five years I have 
written as high as $50,000 a year in bond 
premiums without a dollar loss to my 
company. In my opinion the companies 
should try and have the local agent sign 
the bond who lives in the town where 
the contractor comes from and who is 
the only one who knows this contractor, 
knows his personal habits, knows his 
ability along the line of the contract 
that he is agreeing to finish. 


E have a case in Davenport of one 

of the main traffic roads where the 
Socialist city council came in last year 
and wanted cheap paving. A local con- 
tractor without any great financial re- 
sponsibility took the contract. This 
class of paving was put down by scari- 
fying the old macadam road and then 
putting on a coat of asphaltic prepara- 
tion. Under some conditions I presume 
it is a good road, but this particular 
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road is on a hillside and about the mid. 
dle of the hill it is springy. Every 
spring when the frost goes out this place 
is almost impassable. Now, Davenport 
asks for this class of paving with fiye 
years maintenance. The _ contractor 
offered me the bond; in fact, he offered 
it to every agent in Davenport. We all 
turned it down for the reason that we 
did not believe that this class of paving 
without a concrete base would stand up 
on a main traffic road for five years, 
The result was that the contractor went 
to Chicago and had a bonding company 
sign the bond. The paving has only 
been down one year and is full of holes 
now and there is no question in my 
mind but that the bonding company will 
have to replace the paving. 


HAVE signed a number of bonds for 

this contractor since that contract 
was let, but it was under different con- 
ditions. It was paving of concrete 
alleys—small contracts that he was able 
to handle at a reasonable price with 
other bidders within 10 percent of his 
price. I knew that if this contractor 
would fall down on his job I could get 
another contractor to finish it. I also 
know that concrete property put down 
in an alley will not need any main- 
tenance in five years. I my opinion it 
would be a bad bond under the first 
kind of paving. Under the second kind 
it would be a first-class risk and the 
bonding company would make money 
on it. Now, the agent in Chicago who 
signed this bond apparently did not 
know the local conditions and the result 
will be that his company will lose sev- 
eral thousand dollars. 

The companies will make more money 
in the contract department by having 
fewer losses and greatly increased vol- 
ume if they will protect their local 
agents and cut out the agent who runs 
around the country attending these 
various lettings with powers of attorney 
from four or five different companies. 
The only reason that he wants more 
than one power of attorney is for fear 
that some company may turn him down 
and if they do he has another company 
to swing in line. 








Small Town Agent's Problems 


Discussed by 


UGENE J. WALSH of Davenport 

was the last speaker on the pro- 

gram at the Des Moines meeting. 
He brought a message of particular in- 
terest to the agent located in the small 
town. Mr. Walsh said that small town 
local agents, and, in fact, agents in all 
towns, should realize that now is not 
the time to lay down, but the time to 
get up and fight. The ability to get 
business depends almost entirely upon 
the preparation and education of the 
agent. It means being able to get right 
down to fundamentals on any insurance 
question. Mr. Walsh said that when 
business is hard to get, when the regu- 
lar insurance channels seem to be dried 
up, it is time for the agent to give his 
attention to the sale of what are gener- 
ally regarded as the more unusual forms 
of coverage. He said that his own 
office had recently placed a rain insur- 
ance policy covering the county fair 
there for a premium of $5,488. During 
the fair it rained, and the proprietors of 
the enterprise collected $3,000 for one 
day’s losses and $6,000 for a second 
rainfall. The fair in the next county 
heard of the policy, and telephoned to 
the Snider-Walsh & Hynes office, with 
the request that a similar policy be 
issued covering their fair. 


OW is the time, Mr. Walsh declared, 
for an agent to place his services at 
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the disposal of customers in such a way 
that when the flood of business comes 
later on, as it will, it will never occur 
to a customer to place any of his busi- 
ness any place else. Now is the time to 
talk to policyholders about the wisdom 
of taking inventory; of having an ap- 
praisal made; of making a study of the 
right makeup of the risk, with a view 
of instituting such improvements as 
will bring a lowering of the rate. Both 
agents and assureds have time for this 
sort of thing just now, whereas, when 
business becomes heavier later on, the 
assured will be disinclined to go into 
matters of this kind. 


N enumerating the kinds of insurance 

to be sold, Mr. Walsh said that there 
is seemingly no end to the coverage 
that an agent may place in any town, 
large or small. There is a big field for 
liability insurance. Mr. Walsh said 
that the same fellow who purchased the 
rain policy from his office was sold a 
liability policy protecting the fair 
against any damage that might occur to 
spectators as a result of mishaps in the 
auto polo game that was played each 
day at the fair. In addition, a public 
liability policy covering the home may 
be sold in most small towns at a pre- 
mium of $11 for three years. Retired 
farmers are good prospects for this 


form of insurance. They have just 
about so much money upon which to 
live, and camnot afford to take a chance 
on exceeding their budget. The public 
liability policy covering a home pro- 
tects the policyholder against accidents 
to the mail man, grocery boy, servants, 
against the dog, or other household pets 
doing damage to those coming to the 
house, etc. 

Then there may be sold check altera- 
tion bonds, water damage insurance, 
holdup insurance, jewelry, plate glass, 
automobile and even golf insurance. 
Use and occupancy insurance, said Mr. 
Walsh, has been insufficiently developed. 
In addition to the regular forms there 
is tornado, U. & O., boiler U. & O., 
engine breakage U. & O., etc. Rents 
and leasehold insurance offer a_ big 
field. 


N concluding his talk, Mr. Walsh said 

that most agents place too low a value 
upon the service that a field man may 
render in connection with the develop- 
ment of side lines. Mr. Walsh declared 
that many agents are inclined to feel 
that they know perfectly well what the 
conditions are in their own town, and 
do not believe that a field man from 
the outside can come in and stir up very 
much in the way of side line business. 
This, Mr. Walsh asserted, is a great 
mistake. The field man goes into a 
town with a fresh viewpoint. He has 
no prejudices. One town looks the same 
to him as another. If there is business 
in the town, he will find it. He does not 


know anything about family connec- 


tions, or where business has previously 
been placed, or why business cannot be 
written, but only sees that in that par- 
ticular town there are good prospects 
for the forms of insurance that he has 
to sell. Accordingly he proceeds to sell 
a number of side line policies. The 
agent, Mr. Walsh said, can learn much 
from these energetic and enthusiastic 
field men who have business producing 
ability. The agent can find out the sell- 
ing arguments used, the points to be 
stressed, and can after spending a day 
with the field man, go out and get more 
of the same kind of business. The field 
man, Mr. Walsh said, should be re- 
garded as something else beside the 
handshaker, a cigar passer, or a social 
caller. He has something definite and 
valuable to contribute to any local 
agency, and his talents should be used 
by local agents everywhere. 





CONVENTION NOTES 


Des Moines agents “did themselves 
proud” in furnishing the entertainment. 
They provided automobiles which _cat- 
ried all of the delegates to the Iowa 
State Fair in the afternoon. This is the 
third year that the Iowa Association 
meeting has been held in Des Moines, 
and in addition, Des Moines agents were 
called upon to provide lavish entertain 
ment for the National Association meet: 
ing last year. This year’s gathering 0 
the Iowa Association was held in the 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, the scene of ° 
National Association meeting last = 
The surroundings were remindful of t 
big meeting held last year. 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


writing both mutual and stock company 
insurance at the same time, I cannot 
see. Every agent respects the man who 
consistently and solely represents mu- 
tual companies; if he believes in them 
and thinks it is the right idea and con- 
forms to their practices and rates, he 
is perfectly justified in doing so, but 
there is no justice in an agent going out 
and selling, or attempting to sell stock 
company insurance and if he is unable 
to do that, immediately turn around and 
sell or attempt to sell a mutual policy. 
He is admitting his own weakness as an 
agent. He is not working in the inter- 
est of the assured. He does not know 
and does not believe in his company 
whether they be mutual or stock if he 
is doing this. He is only representing 
these companies to get his commission 
and disregarding any effort in behalf of 
the assured to lower his rate on its 
merits or to give him the service he is 
entitled to. I want to emphasize that 
we must be consistent as agents in 
order to gain the respect and confidence 
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of the companies we represent whether 
they be of one class or the other, and 
I believe this convention should go on 
record with a resolution referring to 
this important subject, and that it 
should be so broad and so emphatic that 
a copy of this could be sent to the na- 
tional association convention which 
will be at Los Angeles soon. 


HE agents of Iowa should realize 

as well as the agents all over the 
country that we are in the midst of, and 
facing rather strenuous times. There 
is no question but our premium income 
will be lower than in the immediate 
former years because conditions have 
changed, prices have lowered but I be- 
lieve and I know we all believe we will 
be in a more healthy condition when 
things assume normal. In the meantime 
we should spread the gospel of optimism 
and good will in our own community, 
and lend our best efforts towards help- 
ing business and helping to find ways 
and means of relieving not only the 
business men, but particularly the farm- 
ing communities upon whom a great 
deal of the prosperity of this country 


depends. We should be the first to 
impress on our congressman and repre- 
sentatives that all the relief that can be 
afforded for the farmer and legitimate 
business should be done and done 
speedily, 

It is probably true that we are over 
our hysteria, and that it will take some 
little time to recover from the effects 
of that, but we should put our shoulder 
to the wheel and help in making that 
recovery as rapid as possible. 

In closing this report, I wish to 
thank the officers, the members of com- 
mittees and everyone of the members 
for their splendid co-operation during 
my term of office, not only as your 
president but also as your secretary and 
treasurer in former years. It is an in- 
spiration and great help to any officer 
or set of officers to have the co-opera- 
tion of the membership of that organ- 
ization. It would take a great deal of 
space to enumerate the many things 
we are obliged to do during the year 
and the many tangles we must 
straighten out that cannot be referred 
to the membership. We have passed 


through a session of the legislature this 
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year, and while very little if any of the 
splendid legislation that was proposed 
was enacted, yet on the other hand 
much of the vicious legislation that was 
offered was not recognized by the mem- 
bers of the legislature and it is well that 
it was not because the companies and 
the agents have their own burdens to 
face during these times and enough 
trouble without making it more critical 
by adverse legislation. On the whole, I 
believe we can say to ourselves that the 
insuring public is gradually and surely 
improving their attitude toward those 
who are connected with insurance in- 
terests feeling they are striving to do 
their best to work out problems that 
will be of benefit to those purchasing 
insurance. 


RECIPROCAL COMPETITION 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


sion, it simply means that the reciprocal 
or mutual that writes the biggest business 
is liable to be in the worse shape.” 


HE policy of a mutual or a reciprocal 
engaging in the writing of workmen’s 
compensation insurance is well illustrated, 
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Which Extended Its Unbounded Hospitality to Local Agents of lowa This Week 


Mr. Turner said, by a case which recently 
came to light in the east. In this par- 
ticular instance a stevedore was working 
on a dock and in the course of his em- 
ployment declared that he had sustained 
an infection. At any rate, it was neces- 
sary to amputate his hand, but the com- 
pensation board passing upon the case 
ruled that there was no evidence to the 
effect that the injury had been sustained 
while the stevedore was engaged in his 
regular work. The compensation com- 
pany carrying the risk was therefore not 
called upon to pay. However, five years 
later, a new ruling was made after the 
case was revised and the decision was 
made that the stevedore is entitled to 206 
weeks of compensation payment, the dec- 
laration being made that the injury was 
sustained as a result of the hand being 
scraped on a barnacle during working 
hours. 


HE necessity of a compensation com- 

pany being of a permanent character 
is well illustrated by this particular case. 
It happened that the company carrying 
this risk is a stock company and in a 
good position to meet the payments de- 
manded under the new ruling. The dan- 
ger of a workmen’s compensation company 
not being able to meet its claims lies prin- 
cipally in the fact that such an action 
plants in the minds of workmen the thought 
that state insurance is after all the only 
thing that can be depended upon and the 
one means by which workmen will be 
compensated for injuries. 


In summarizing, Mr. Turner said that 
the whole solution of the problem of 
mutual and reciprocal competition is to 
be found in the agent learning all there is 
to know about stock company insurance. 
Mutual and reciprocal insurance is car- 
ried to the policyholder purely on the 
cost argument. The principal comparison 
is made in the cost, not in the indemnity 
offered. If the stock company agent is 
not alive to this fact and does not fully 
realize that the mutual or reciprocal man 
is stressing the cost and putting the soft 
pedal upon the form of coverage that he 
is selling, then that company salesman will 
lose the business because he does not know 
enough to held it. The mutual or recipro- 
cal agent thoroughly imbued with the idea 
that what he wants to sell is the best ob- 
tainable is a formidable rival. He is hard 
to beat. He can suddenly dispose of the 
uninformed stock agent in quick order. 
The stock company agent who is only half 
convinced that mutual and reciprocal in- 
surance is unsound and unreliable has no 
chance in competition with the enthusiastic 
mutual or reciprocal man. 


Agency Collections 


& Credits Discussed 


E. CRAWFORD of Des Moines 

E spoke before the convention on 

* “Collections and Credits.” He 
said in part: 

Years ago when we represented the 


Des Moines Fire we paid the company 
balances of January four or five months 
later, in May or June. Now we are ex- 
pected to remit January balances to all 
of our companies in March. This change 
on the part of the companies makes it 
necessary for the agents to collect more 
quickly or sacrifice 7 percent either in 
borrowed money at the bank, or the loss 
of the use of the money which could be 
invested to net that amount or more. 
When it comes to collecting inside of 
the 45-day limit, as a general rule we 
fail on a lot of accounts and right here 
is where we are at fault. 

I would like to see a law passed in 
Iowa making it a misdemeanor if an 
insurance or bond premium was not 
paid within 60 days after issue, or in- 
terest charged thereon. 


HE life insurance men have us out- 

distanced when it comes to col- 
lecting on their policies. The general 
public, as a rule, is extremely uneasy 
if its money is not in the hands of the 
agent a day or so before the premium 
is due. 

As long as the farmer is not allowed 
to make money out of his produce, you 
can rest assured that the general run 
of people will be hard pressed, finan- 
cially. My point is this. If you men 
think this sort of thing will not affect us 
in our business, you are mistaken. An 
article in THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
shows that 26 agencies have gone out 
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of business this year. 


Why? Because 


some agents allow four to six months to 
a year of credit on insurance premiums. 


That is the reason. 


It should be con- 
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trolled by legislation and the practice 
prohibited, subject to fine or imprison- 
ment. We should have an anti-rebate 
law, an antidiscriminatory law and in- 
terest charged on all accounts over 60 
days old. 


HAT we should do is to arrange 

our collections alphabetically in a 
general list. Then prepare an individual 
list for each member of the force in a 
similar manner. Place a general list in 
the possession of your credit manager 
and once a month have a complete re- 
port made by each member of the force. 
When an account is 30 days old, run a 
red circle around the date of issue, so 
as to call it more particularly to your 
attention. 


September 1, 1991 


On the back of the general list, have 
what is known as a “back list,” item. 
izing all accounts of 60 days. In this 
record have two columns showing pre. 
miums yet due and amount you stand to 
lose in red ink. It should not only be 
the duty of the credit manager to pass 
on the further extension of credit for 
those showing in red, and also a fyll 
report on the part of the party respon- 
sible for issuance of the policy. Where 
the unfairness comes in, as far as the 
agency is concerned, is the loss of the 
interest on these accounts that are past 
due, for if they were paid we would not 
be compelled to borrow money to pay 
our company balances. 

I am in favor of pushing collections 
inside the 60-day period or charging 
interest. 


Commissioner Savage in 


A Very Snappy Talk 


sioner of Iowa, was on the pro- 

gram for an impromptu talk. 
Mr. Savage is very popular with Iowa 
agents and quite obviously feels very 
much at home among them, In his ad- 
dress he considered several questions of 
particular interest to Iowa agents. Mr. 
Savage said that agents should not at 
this time try to maintain a false spirit of 
optimism. Agents and companies are 
suffering a decline in premiums. Busi- 
ness is harder to get. Manufacturers 
and retailers are in an unfavorable posi- 
tion and the true state of affairs should 
be recognized by agents in their work. 
Mr. Savage said that agents should try 
to catch a real vision of what insurance 
means to the nation. He said that in- 
surance has a vital public interest and 
economic value. Banks may fail and 
business men often meet with disasters 
that could be wholly. avoided through 
insurance. It is absolutely unnecessary, 
Mr. Savage declared, to suffer severe 
financial setbacks when the purchase of 
an insurance policy of one kind or an- 
other will positively prevent the disaster. 
Mr. Savage said that the more insurance 
of various kinds is sold the smaller the 
possibilities for economic loss to the 
nation. 


A C. SAVAGE, insurance commis- 
td 


R. SAVAGE said that in consider- 

ing the present warfare between 
mutuals, reciprocals and stock com- 
panies it is well for the representative 
of stock companies to remember that a 
state insurance department in any state 
is not necessarily the defender of stock 
companies and their methods, but rather 
supervise the activities of all kinds of 
insurance carried. He said that in these 
days considerable caution and hesitancy 
should be exercised before throwing an 
insurance institution in the hands of a 
receiver. He expressed himself as feel- 
ing that it is not sound business sense to 
destroy an insurance institution on some 
flimsy pretext or other. The failure of 
any insurance concern reflects upon the 
entire insurance system. A man who 
has had his barn insured in a company 
that has gone into the hands of a 
receiver is not a very good prospect for 
life insurance or any other form of in- 
demnity. Because of his unfortunate 
experience with the insolvent fire com- 
pany, he naturally enough maintains a 
hostile attitude toward all forms of in- 
surance. Thus the failure of any kind 
of an insurance institution indirectly 
affects the entire insurance system and 
makes it more difficult for the salesman 
of all classes of companies to do busi- 
ness. ae | 


HE insurance department should, 

Mr. Savage said, try to work out the 
salvation of a company that is in bad 
shape. A company should not be hastily 
thrown into the hands of a receiver be- 
cause it presents evidences of financial 
weakness. Rather an effort should be 
made toward bolstering up the institu- 
tion, and trying to discover just how the 


defects can be remedied and the organ- 
ization kept going. The failure of any 
kind of an insurance institution casts a 
cloud upon the whole insurance horizon, 
Mr. Savage averred. 

Mr. Savage said that the insurance 
departments of the country are the 
great conservators of the resources of 
the insurance companies. The magni- 
tude of the insurance business is often 
not realized by the local agent. For in- 
stance, last year the various fire com- 
panies operating in the United States 
collected $840,000,000 in premiums, in- 
suring $85,000,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty. The Iowa insurance department 
alone is holding $146,000,000 worth of 
securities of the insurance companies 
operating in Iowa. The insurance de- 
partment, Mr. Savage said, should be 
regarded as the trustee of the funds of 
the companies doing business in the 
state, rather than a special instrument 
or representative of any particular class 
of companies. The insurance depart- 
ment should stand for group insurance, 
no matter in which company it may be 
written. 


N discussing the notable lines that fire 

companies particularly are writing, 
Mr. Savage said that the tendency of the 
times is more and more towards one 
company writing practically all forms 
of coverage. While much has been said 
of the importance of being a specialist, 
it is nevertheless a fact, Mr. Savage as- 
serted, that the policyholder likes to be 
able to transact all of his insurance busi- 
ness with one man. He likes to have 
“an insurance man” and is relieved at 
not having to go to various offices in 
order to secure the different forms of 
coverage desired. The insurance com- 
missioners of the country want the com- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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A Word from Cedar Rapids 








The local agents of Cedar Rapids 
stand squarely back of the National 
Association. It is the constant aim 
of the local agents of Cedar Rapids 
to work in closest harmony at all 
times with the National Association. 


Cedar Rapids agents have kept 
pace with the times, they believe in 
service, they are alert to the possi- 
bilities in all lines and are big 
enough to handle any insurance 
proposition. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE OBSERVATIONS 


Some of the Problems That Are Engrossing the Minds of Underwriters 








BY C. M. CARTWRIGHT 
Managing Editor, The National Underwriter 


O ONE within the range of my 
N acquaintance would select a news- 

paper reporter as an automobile 
underwriter. The newspaper man has 
his job and the automobile underwriter 
his. In making a few observations 
about automobile insurance I am pre- 
senting what might be termed a com- 
posite photograph. I have discussed 
the question with a number’ of well- 
posted men. I have every confidence in 
their judgment. They have been giving 
the automobile underwriting problem 
much thought. By the by, one cannot 
get into conversation with a company 
official or general manager at this time 
without the subject of automobile in- 
surance coming up. It is evident that it 
is one of the vexing questions of the 
day. The companies have lost money 
on this class and the end is not yet. 
Out of the conversations that I have 
had with company men on the subject 
I have endeavored to piece together a 
story that may have in it some sugges- 
tions to set people thinking. 


BOUT every office is reviewing its 

automobile business. Some are 
delving into the subject very thor- 
oughly. Some are using the pruning 
knife almost cruelly. From all I can 
gather there is little hope for profit in 
the automobile business for the next 
two and possibly three years. The men 
with the keenest foresight are skeptical 
as to the future because they do not 
believe that the companies can so shape 
up their business during that time in a 
way that will produce a profit. The 
automobile business has grown wild, so 
to speak. Some flowering plants have 
been put in a bed with the very best 
intentions but the gardener did not 
cultivate them. He did not cut out the 
weeds and now the plants are just 
about choked out. Some commendable 
progress has been made during the last 
few months. Undoubtedly underwrit- 
ers have focused their attention more 
searchingly on this subject and results 
are forthcoming. They had to do this 
because the automobile business was 
running away with the companies 
themselves. The loss departments have 
been depressed with the flood of auto- 
mobile theft, fire and collision losses. 


NDERWRITERS now generally 
agree that the theft situation is 
most alarming. The step that has been 
taken in the west to use the three- 


fourths loss clause in high loss ratio 
points, thus making the assured a coin- 
surer, so to speak, will undoubtedly 
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have a very salutary effect. The com- 
panies have been paying out thousands 
of dollars for spare tires, tools and au- 
tomobile parts. When you come to 
think of it, no one can devise an in- 
surance plan to cover parts at a rate 
that will attract attention. It is too 
easy to rip off a spare tire, unscrew a 
motometer, pull off a spot light or 
something of that kind. Theft coverage 
should only include the entire car. 
There should be no such thing as a 
partial loss. If the entire car is stolen 
and later recovered, of course the in- 
surance company should be liable for 
any damage that had been done or any- 
thing that had been stolen. However, 
it seems to me an impossible under- 
writing plan to attempt to cover small 
theft losses on automobiles. The ad- 
justment expense together with the 
minor claims will simply eat up the 
premiums. 


HERE should be a country-wide 

rule adopted that would preclude 
the insurance of anything save the en- 
tire car so far as theft is concerned. 
The owner, himself, it seems to me, 
must sustain some loss to arouse him 
to his sense of duty in the attempt to 
recover the stolen car. Under our pres- 
ent system of underwriting, most own- 
ers of second-hand cars are absolutely 
indifferent when it comes to cooperat- 
ing with insurance companies or the 
authorities in the attempt to get back 
a car if it is fully insured. In fact, 
probably three-fourths of the owners 
hope that their cars will not be recov- 
ered. When you find this state of mind, 
you have a dangerous one, in my opin- 
ion, to deal with from an insurance 
standpoint. The owner should lose 
something himself when his car is 
stolen. He should not be able to re- 
cover the full value. You can’t arouse 
public opinion unless you do this. 


INCE the so-called three-fourths 

loss clause has been put into effect 
in Chicago and Oklahoma there has 
been some opportunity to watch its 
working. Of course, this action was 
taken by the conference companies to 
meet drastically a situation that had 
become intolerable. It may be that the 
plan will not be practicable in normal 
times. There are some logical objec- 
tions to it. It might be more satisfac- 
tory to deduct a certain sum in case of 
every theft loss or to use a monthly 
deductible clause so that an owner is 
not getting more than his car is worth. 
The big thing to remember is that un- 
der existing systems it is possible for 
a man to profit on the loss of his car. 
The theft situation is one of the most 


ee for underwriters to deal 
with. 


BELIEVE that a mistake has been 

made in evolving too complicated a 
rating system in attempting to measure 
automobile hazards. While undoubtedly 
the reciprocals and mutuals have been 
able to secure a large business because 
of their lower rates, yet we must not 
overlook the fact that they have a sim- 
ple, clear rating system which has ap- 
pealed to the agents. An automobile, it 
would seem, does not present features 
that call for complicated rating systems, 
especially from the fire insurance stand- 
point. When we come to deal with the 
automobile in so-called country terri- 
tory, I think it is very advisable that 
we have a rate card that is easily inter- 
preted and quickly applied. The ten- 
dency has been to construct a system 
too intricate and cumbersome. 


UNDAMENTALLY, the insuring of an 

automobile has its peculiarities. Here 
we have property on wheels. We have 
a different problem to deal with than is 
ordinarily the case in mapping out an 
underwriting policy. Suppose it were 
possible for all of us to put our tangible 
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property on wheels so that it could be 
moved about with considerable alacrity. 
Would we not have to change our under- 
writing methods very violently to deal 
withit? Yet here we have property that 
can be easily stolen and driven away at 
a rapid rate. I imagine if we had other 
property mounted on wheels left in the 
streets without any guard, kept in an 
out building that is frequently flimsy, 
we would find considerable difficulty in 
getting an insurance company to in- 
demnify us against theft. Yet we are 
asking this in the case of our auto- 
mobile. 


HE insurance companies have had to 

do a lot of experimentation in connec- 
tion with automobile insurance. They 
have had much to learn and some of the 
lessons have been grievously severe. So 
far as theft insurance is concerned, 1 
believe, therefore, that the companies 
will have to eliminate all coverage of 
tires and other parts and have it apply 
only to the entire machine. Further- 
more there must be some clause in the 
policy that will make the assured liable 
for part of the loss or there must be an 
automatic monthly depreciation provi- 
$10n. 


HEN we come to collision insurance. 

The very thought elicits profanity 
from the underwriter. It has always 
seemed to me that full collision insur- 
ance is an impossible proposition from 
an underwriting standpoint. There is 
too great an opportunity for imposition 
on the company with small losses. The 
assured have found it an economical way 
to provide for the upkeep of their ma- 
chines. Regardless of all the safeguards 
that can be thrown around full collision 
insurance, it is impossible for the insur- 
ance companies to get a square deal. In 
many cases assured without a sharp 
stretch of conscience can shift the over- 
hauling of his car to the insurance com- 
pany. We have simply gone wild on 
collision insurance. If full collision in- 
surance is allowed, the rate should be 
so high that it will be prohibitive. I 
believe that nothing less than a $100 de- 
ductible clause should be used. It is 
the small collision losses that have been 
eating up the profits and they will con- 
tinue to do so long as full collision is 
written. 


AM inclined to think that property 

damage rates are too low in com- 
parison with the charge made for col- 
lision. Many automobile owners do 
not carry collision insurance, but trust 
to luck and hope that they can lay the 
blame on the other fellow and collect 
from him. He probably carries property 
damage insurance and therefore will not 
be stubborn in defending himself. Auto- 
mobile owners carry property damage 
for the most part because they feel that 
if they are found liable in a collision 
they can call on their insurance com- 
panies to foot the bills. Property dam- 
age rates are comparatively low. I know, 
of course that the property damage ex- 
perience has not been so unfavorable 
as collision because the opportunity for 
deception is not nearly so great. How- 
ever, I think that experience will show 
that property damage rates are too low. 


AM inclined to think that there needs 

to be a sharp check on automobile 
adjustments. Here is an opportunity for 
waste and graft. A number of officials 
have told me in recent weeks that they 
have been checking up on their auto- 
mobile proofs and have put out their 
own salaried men on automobile claims. 
They have already noticed quite a differ- 
ence from the standpoint of economy. 
The difficulty seems to arise from some 
of the men employed by automobile ad- 
justers in the large cities. They are 
eareless, indifferent, deceptive or graft- 
ers to a certain extent. Where a com- 
pany has considerable automobile lia- 
bility congested, it seems to me that it 
could well afford to give more personal 
attention to automobile losses, watch 
carefully the repair bills, check up on 
the garages, which do repair work and 
see to it that advantage is not taken. In 
running over the proofs of loss, company 
managers have told me they have dis- 
covered padded bills that should never 
have been allowed. A garage man finds 
out that a car is insured and buries his 
conscience when it comes to making out 
a bill. 


N connection with loss adjustments, 
companies may be able to work out 
a plan to handle cooperatively injured 
cars the same as they have for salvaging 
goods damaged by fire. Companies are 
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certainly being robbed today in repair 
bills by the garages. If the garage man 
finds that it is an insurance case the bil] 
is padded. It probably costs $10 to ad. 
just a claim. The adjustment expense, 
therefore, amounts to a large sum each 
year. It is estimated that garages wil) 
pad a bill from 20 to 25 percent if an 
insurance company is to pay the bill, 
The assured in many cases will have hig 
car overhauled and the insurance com. 
pany pays the price. There is a big waste 
today at the repair end of automobile 
losses. 


NDOUBTEDLY, it will pay a company 

to have some sort of inspection 
made of the automobile. This can be 
done at any rate in the large citieg 
where the experience is bad. I under. 
stand that one or more of the institu. 
tions doing inspection work for the 
accident companies are making reportg 
on automobile owners for $1 a report, 
Automobile underwriting to a large ex. 
tent depends on the personal equation, 
If the owner is honest he is a satis. 
factory assured. There are nationalities 
today that should be put on the pro- 
hibited list so far as automobile insur- 
ance is concerned. They will create a 
loss ratio of 75 percent or more in spite 
of the most skilled underwriting. Some 
companies now are getting reports on 
automobile risks and are finding them 
very valuable. 


N some instances I have found that 

automobile specialty offices are having 
their own men make an investigation 
of machines, recording their condition at 
the time the policy goes into effect, so 
that there can be no dispute later on as 
to the physical condition of the insured 
ear. A duplicate of the report has been 
mailed to the assured. In some instances 
the assured has cancelled the policy. It 
was evident therefore, that he desired 
to take advantage of the insurance com- 
pany in collision losses and was not 
willing to allow a record of the car’s con- 
dition to be used. 

It seems to me that a centralized in- 
spection service could be inaugurated 
and it would reduce the cost of inspec- 
tion so that in the large cities it would 
be possible to make an inspection of 
every car insured and have its condition 
recorded. This certainly would be of 
great value where a car owner carries 
collision insurance. The inspector could 
make a survey of the tires and parts 
thus securing valuable data as to con- 
ditions and values in case of theft or 
fire. This inspection service certainly 
should be established to include second 
hand cars and all over one year old at 
any rate. It certainly should cover the 
owner also, 


AM taking it for granted, of course, 

that the valued policy is a thing of 
the past. The valued policy is a danger- 
ous animal for any kind of insurance, 
It has proved most ferocious in its 
tendencies so far as automobile insur- 
ance is concerned. Today of course, on 
the books of all the companies there is 
a vastamount of business written on the 
valued policy plan. The drop in prices 
has made thousands and thousands of 
ears over insured. 
that he can get more for his car than it 
is worth and he is hard pressed for 
funds, a most alluring temptation is set 
before him. The valued policy is 4@ 
dangerous weapon, 


ZTTING back to inspection service, 
45 seems to me that in the large 
cities it would pay any company to have 
even a superficial inspection made of the 
owner of the car particularly. A com- 
pany may conclude it would be too ex- 
pensive to have the car itself inspected 
unless an inspection bureau were in- 
stalled. If tires are not covered and we 
write no more full collision insurance, 
there will not be the same incentive on 
part of the insured to impose on the 
insurance companies. However, there 
should be some line on the assured him- 
self to guide the underwriter in arriving 
at conclusions. I firmly believe that in- 
surance companies will have to arrange 
for a cooperative inspection service, 
just as the life companies do. 


BELIEVE that every assured should 

be compelled to have an approved lock 
on his car. In other words the lock 
warranty should be required. The 
locked car certainly is a more attractive 
underwriting subject when standing on 
the street than an unlocked car. =i 
garage where thieves have plenty hd 
time to work, they can get away wit 
the stoutest lock. 


Where a man finds” 
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Interesting Talks on 
Revenue Measure 


N addition to his annual presidential 
| address, P. J. Clancy spoke briefly 
upon the revenue bill now pending 
before the senate in Washington and 
which has passed the house, which im- 
poses additional taxes upon incorpor- 
ated local agencies. Mr. Clancy said 
that if this bill passes without revision, 
it will mean that agents will be assessed 
on outstanding accounts receivable over 
accounts payable. That is, if an agent 
remits a balance to his company, but 
fails to collect from the assured, he will, 
nevertheless, be taxed the same as if 
the balance had been collected. Mr. 
Clancy said that the personal service 
classification will be continued this 
year, but that after Jan. 1, 1922, this 
classification will be abolished. 


B. FLICKINGER, _ assistant 
e western manager of the North 
America, said it is the incorporated 
agency which will suffer the most as a 
result of the revised legislation. He 
said that all insurance agencies should 
be regarded as personal service corpora- 
tions for taxation purposes. He pointed 
out that in an incorporated agency each 
partner reports his share of income 
from the agency and pays a tax upon 
this income. If, in addition, the cor- 
poration reports payments made to each 
of the partners, the total is also taxed. 
Thus, where a profit of $10,000 is divided 
among four partners, each would re- 
port his income of $2,500 upon which a 
tax is paid, and in addition the agency 
is called upon to pay a tax upon the 
$10,000 profits. Mr. Flickinger said that 
the average insurance agency is capi- 
talized for a very small amount, and 
that the capital is not used for pur- 
poses of enlargement or expansion. 


N insurance agency is not compar- 

able to an industrial concern or the 
average corporation which uses its funds 
for the purpose of carrying on or ex- 
tending its business operations. The 
capital stock of an insurance agency is 
of little consequence and _ influences 
hardly at all the conduct of the affairs 
of the agency. Mr. Flickinger said that 
agents all over the country should make 
a united protest against the passage of 
the tax measure as it now stands. He 
said that there is every indication that 
the statute as now framed will go 
through with only minor changes, and if 
this is done ,it will mean a very serious 
blow to insurance men. Incorporated 
agencies will be forced to pay heavier 
taxes. It is to be presumed that with 
the elimination of the personal service 
classification some other classification 
will be provided for insurance men 
which will result in the payment of 
heavier taxes. 


CONVENTION NOTE 


There was a get-together meeting on 
Monday night, attended principally by 
the members of the executive committee 
and a few other early birds. From all 
accounts that could be heard of this 
advance gathering, those that did not 
attend lost out on something exception- 
ally good. Expressions of regret were 
heard on all sides from those who found 
out what they had missed. 
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CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


An aggressive Des Moines company writing the following lines: 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Burglary Insurance 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile and 
Public Liability Loans 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT JUNE 30, 1921 


ASSETS 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate...... $1,321,800.00 
School Bonds...................0000- 15,000.00 
Drainage Warrants.................. 2,000.00 
U. S. Government Bonds............ 140,900.00 
Cash in Office and Banks............ 73,630.65 


Premiums in Course of Transmission 175,303.29 


All Other Assets.................0... 23,319.83 
Total Ledger Assets........... $1,751,953.77 
Accrued Interest.................... 23,431.40 
Due from Re-Insuring Companies.. . 12,415.33 
Total Admitted Assets......... $1,787,800.50 








LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses...............0.0- $ 101,193.59 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums.... 422,396.17 
Reserve for Taxes................... 3,222.75 
Reserve for Commissions and Other 
Liabilities ............... Pee ere 44,014.23 
Total Reserve................. $ 570,826.74 
Capital Stock.......... $1,000,000.00 
Serle «oo icccceeece cs 216,973.76 
Surplus to Policyholders............ 1,216,973.76 
Total Liabilities............... $1,787,800.5 





$1,009,100.00 in Approved Securities on Deposit with the Insurance Department of Iowa 
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SOME GOOD ADVICE FOR POLICYHOLDERS 

















Thrasher Hall of Chicago, well known 
adjuster, has written for “The Dry 
Goods Reporter” and the catalogs of 
two or three of the big clothing houses 
some important insurance advice. Mr. 
Hall has prepared for publication in 
these mediums important information 
for property owners that is in most 
cases not given to them by their in- 
surance agents. The suggestions that 
Mr. Hall gives answer many of the 
questions often asked by assureds. 
They are prepared in such a way that 
they could be sent out in whole or in 
part as letter enclosures by local agents 
to good advantage. The full text of 
Mr. Hall’s “Fire Insurance Facts” is 
given below: 


FIRE INSURANCE FACTS 


The proper attention, as a rule, is not 
being given to fire insurance policies— 
everything is left to the insurance agent 
or broker; the policy is carelessly filed 
away—and examined only after the fire. 
Then it is discovered that the policy 
does not insure all the property intended. 
The loss adjustment may then disclose 
why the companies offered you a lower 
rate on the 80 per cent co-insurance 
clause or reduced rate agreement, the 
still lower rate for a 90 per cent clause, 
and one still lower for the full or 100 
per cent clause. 

Merchants should carefully examine 
their policies, their stores, and their 
books to see that everything tends to- 
ward the protection of their interests in 
case of fire. It is also the duty of all 
merchants to assist in the general move- 
ment toward fire prevention. 


Fire Prevention Suggestions 


Keep your premises clean and in order. 
Throw all greasy rags and waste into 
metal receptacles. 

Did it ever occur to you that a brick 
building was as susceptible as a frame 
building to a total destruction by fire 
which occurs within? 

What’s the use of having a brick store 
building, if the windows and doors, espe- 
cially the rear ones, are not protected 
by fire doors and shutters? Especially if 
you and your neighbors have wooden 
sheds or warehouses (or worse sstill, 
pile empty packing boxes) in the rear 
or along the alley exposing these open- 
ings? 

Don’t allow rubbish, old papers and 
pieces of boxes to accumulate on your 
premises, and don’t burn them in the 
alley unless you stay by watching that 
the fire is not allowed to set fire to your 
own or someone else’s property. 

Isn’t it strange that if through negli- 
gence or carelessness you set fire to 
your own property you can collect from 
the insurance company in which you are 
insured, but if the fire spreads to your 
neighbor’s property he or the insurance 
company insuring him can get a judg- 
ment against you for the damage you 
have caused him? 

Protect all exposed windows and doors 
with fire doors and shutters. If you have 
not installed this protection, place a 
couple of hooks at the top of each open- 
ing—have a few cheap blankets ready 
to attach to them, a few barrels of salt 
water and pails handy, so that in case 
of an exposure fire you may save your 
premises from destruction. 

Fire bugs usually move to some town 
where no one knows them—take large 
insurance on small values and burn the 
property. For your own protection in- 
vestigate the character and standing of 
any strange merchant who moves into 
the vicinity—find out something about 
him and the amount of insurance he is 
carrying. 


Suggestions Regarding Forms and Policy 
Writing 


The word “stock” should not be used, 
as it is too broad a term—merchants 
should use the expression “on stock, in- 
cluding containers and all articles used 
in the sale and shipment of same”’—a 
phrase that offers protection’on every- 
thing the merchant sells or deals in. 

There is no logical reason for mer- 
chants to name a lot of component parts 
of their stock except to let the insur- 
ance company know the class of goods 
insured under the policy. 

The general term “building” includes 
all additions attached to it, and forming 
a part thereof, but it is better to add 
the terms “additions” and “permanent 


fixtures,” in order to meet the views of 
narrow-minded adjusters. 

To insure store furniture and fixtures 
it is not advisable to name all the 
articles you can think of in this con- 
nection; this phrase will do nicely, “on 
store furniture, furnishings, fixtures, 
tools, implements, utensils and appa- 
ratus, pictures and awnings, all useful, 
ornamental or incidental to the as- 
sured’s business.” 

All your insurance policies should 
read alike. It is advisable to have the 
best posted agent in your town write up 
all of your insurance—see that the forms 
are printed so that no mistakes will be 
made. 

Cash Value 


Or Measure of Recovery 


Your policy covers your property in- 
sured at the amount of its cash value 
not exceeding what it would cost you 
to replace the property destroyed at the 
time of fire. Most policies provide that 
the company may replace or _ restore 
losses with other property of like kind 
and goodness. 

Cash value is synonymous with mar- 
ket value. Therefore, the measure of 
recovery will be what it would cost you 
to replace the property with a like type. 
What it actually cost you has nothing 
to do with the case. The replacement 
value may at the time of the fire be 
greater or less than its cost value—from 
this replacement bill cost the insurance 
company has the right to deduct all dis- 
counts, but it must pay freight, drayage 
and all legitimate expenses incurred in 
placing the goods in position ready for 
sale; it is also entitled to deduct the de- 
preciation for shop wear and obsoles- 
cence, or for any other reasonable cause. 


Things That Will Void Your 
Insurance 


ilst—If your interest in the property is 
less than sole and unconditional, 
and the policy does not show what 
that interest is. 

2nd—If during the life of your policy 
there be any change in the title to 
the property insured, other than 
by death of the assured, without 
notice of such change being en- 
dorsed on the policy. 

8rd—If you have other insurance with- 
out notice of the amount being 
endorsed on your policy. 

4th—If your building becomes vacant or 
unoccupied without notice en- 
dorsed on your policy, 

5th—If your building is on ground not 
owned by you, without notice of 
such fact endorsed on your policy. 
(This does not apply to those pol- 
icies covering only personal prop- 
erty.) 

6th—If you assign your policy before a 
loss, as collateral security, or 
otherwise, without explaining the 
transaction and getting the com- 
pany’s consent in writing. 

7th—If you generate illuminating gas on, 
or adjacent to your premises. 


8th—If you (or your tenant without 
your knowledge) keep or store 
gasoline, benzine or explosives of 
any kind on the premises without 
permission of the company en- 
dorsed on the policy. 

9th—Most policies permit mechanics 
to make repairs to the premises 
for not exceeding 15 days at any 
one time. Be careful this time is 
not exceeded without permit. 

10th—The company exempts itself from 
any loss caused by your failure to 
use all reasonable means to save 
and protect the property both at 
and after the fire, or when en- 
dangered by fire in the neighbor- 
ing premises. 

Many people imagine that when 

a fire occurs, nothing must be 
done until the insurance com- 
pany’s agent or adjuster orders it 
done. It should be remembered 
that neither the fire nor insurance 
policy creates any change in the 
title to your property. On the 
contrary, the policy expressly tells 
you to protect it, and makes you 
bear any loss for failure or refusal 
to do so. The insurance agent who 
wrote your policy has no right to 
instruct you to do other than what 
the policy requires. 

11th—In case of fire, do just what your 
policy tells you to do. 
(a) Give immediate notice of the 


UNDERWRITER 


loss in writing. Suggested letter 
shown here: 
St. Louis, Mo., 
March 22, 1920. 
Great Western Insurance Co., 
John Smith & Co., Agents, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Gentlemen: 

You are hereby notified that property 
insured under your policy No. 687 was 
damaged and destroyed by fire which 
occurred about 6 o’clock last evening. 

Yours respectfully, 
Richard Roe & Company. 

Serve this notice on the agent who 
wrote your policy unless you know the 
agency has been changed. In that event, 
serve it on the new agent. 

Don’t let any agent persuade you that 
this immediate written notice is not 
necessary or that he will attend to this 
for you. The law books show that many 
an assured has forfeited his claim by 
not complying with this requirement. 

(b) If you have sustained a seri- 
ous loss notify the wholesale 
houses from whom you _ have 
bought goods, and give them a 
chance to proffer aid. 
(c) Be sure to comply with all re- 
quirements after the loss, such as 
making proofs, ete. and do this 
in time—at once, if possible. 
12th—If you have an “iron safe” clause 
in your policy see that your books 
and all records are surely locked 
in a fire proof iron safe at night 
and when the store is not open for 
business—otherwise your policy 
becomes void. 


Read your Insurance Policy 


It would pay you to carefully read 
you fire insurance policy today—it will 
only take 15 minutes and be time well 
spent. You may learn that your policy 
does not cover all the property you in- 
tended to insure, or you may discover 
that your policy is now void because 
you have unintentionally violated some 
of its contents. 


Secretary's Annual Report 


ECRETARY-TREASURER E. H. 

MULOCK of Des Moines, in his 
report, stated that the Iowa Associa- 
tion at present has a membership of 
282 and more than $1,000 in the treas- 
ury. Mr. Mulock said that the annual 
meeting has for three years been held in 
Des Moines, and if other cities did not 
have to bear such a heavy burden of 
expense for entertainment, the annual 
meeting could be staged in a different 
town each year. In order to obviate 
this difficulty, he suggested the pay- 
ment of a registration fee by all attend- 
ing the meeting. He said that as a 
result of this, the agents in the city in 
which the convention was held would 
not have to dig down into their pockets 
to defray entertainment expenses. There 
have been, Mr. Mulock said, several 
complaints during the year regarding 
the ownership of expirations, but in a 
majority of instances it was impossible 
to secure cooperation from the com- 
plaining agents. 





COMMISSIONER SAVAGE’S TALK 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


panies’ charters to be altered so as to 
permit them to write practically all 
forms of business except life insurance. 
A company should be able to write all 
of the forms of insurance that its local 
agents write, except life insurance. 
There is no good reason why, Mr. 
Savage said, a local agent should have 
to represent a half dozen companies in 
order to be able to write half a dozen 
forms of insurance. One company 
should be able to provide all of the in- 
demnity desired by the public. 


N handling the complaints that are 

presented to the Iowa department, 
Mr. Savage said that it is quite appar- 
ent that a great many of the complaints 
are the result of ignorance on the part 
of the agent. That is, the policyholder 
complains that a certain form of insur- 
ance has been misrepresented to him 
and that the policy was purchased be- 
cause of false statement on part of 
the agent. When the case is investi- 


gated further, it is discovered that the 
agent is not really familiar with the 
particular form of insurance sold, and 
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that through ignorance, more than any. 
thing else, the policyholder was incor- 
rectly advised regarding the policy, 
Cases of this kind are so numerous, Mr, 
Savage said, that it is obvious that 
agents as a class have not familiarized 
themselves with all of the side lines, 
but have acquired only an incomplete 
knowledge of the various forms of coy- 
erage. This being the situation, it be- 
hooves an agent to become thoroughly 
informed regarding all of the branches 
of the business transacted by the com- 
panies in his office. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Savage's 
talk, President Clancy stated that 80 
percent of the business in the United 
States is written by members of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, numbering in all about 14,000, 
There are about 14,000 agents in Iowa. 
Mr. Clancy said that if the figures could 
be obtained, it would undoubtedly be 
found that most of the agents about 
whom complaints are filed, are not mem- 
bers of the state or national association, 
but rather side liners who transact in- 
surance business in a half-hearted and 
disinterested manner. 





CONVENTION NOTES 


Joel Tuttle, secretary of the Iowa 
Bonding & Casualty, was one of the 
interested spectators at the meeting, 
Before he became a company official 
Mr. Tuttle was one of the wheelhorses 
of the Iowa Association. He served on 
the major committees, and as an officer, 
and has never lost interest in the activ- 
ities of the organization. 


* * * 


Delegates upon registering were pre- 
sented with a badge upon which was 
written only one word, “Insurance.” 
This was commented on by a number 
in attendance. The badge was unique, 
in that it did not contain the name of 
the organization, or the date of the 
meeting, or anything but the one word. 
The novelty of the badge was remarked 
upon by nearly everyone who registered. 
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CANCELLATION OF POLICY 
ON DERRICK RISK 


Insurance written on a number of 
named derricks, $1,500 on each, at 8 
percent, April 22, 1920, 1 year. Insur- 
ance added on one particular derrick. 
$1,500, July 22, 1920, pro rate additional 
premium $90. Last item cancelled 
short rate, Nov. 4, 1920. 

How should this be cancelled? 

An interesting development arises in 
cancelling in the usual manner, that 
is, just as if this derrick had been in 
force for one year owing to the fact 
that it was put on the same basis and 
added to an existing one year policy. 
If the policy is cancelled short rate 
Nov. 4, 73 percent of the annual pre- 
mium would be earned, or $87.60, per- 
mitting a return of $32.40. Deducting 
$32.40 from the amount he paid of $90, 
makes an earned premium of $57.60 for 
the time his insurance has been in force, 
when as a matter of fact the insurance 
on this particular derrick had been in 
force only 105 days and the earned 
premium on a short rate basis would 
be 45 percent of the annual premium 
of $120, or $54. 

Answer—The additional insurance on 
the one particular derrick should have 
been written at short rate for the un- 
expired time just as it would have been 
had it been placed in some other com- 
pany. However, such items are often 
added to a policy as you illustrate. The 
item having remained in force for three 
and one-half months earns short rate 
or 45 percent of the annual premium 
of $120 which is $54. This deducted 
from $90, the premium actually paid, 
leaves $36 unearned to be returned. 
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TO EFFECT 
HOLDING CANCELLATION 


Question—Mr. Jones had paid $11 on 
a total premium of $22.24, Inasmuch as 
the policy was issued on August 5, it 
had not yet earned the full amount of 
the premium paid. When sending out 
our cancellation notice we were at a 
loss to know whether our notice would 
be binding if we did not send Mr. Jones 
the unearned premium due him, or if it 
was necessary for us to include this. 

The standard fire insurance policy for 
the state of New York, which is the 
policy used by the company, provides 
that “if the policy be cancelled, the 
premium having been actually paid, the 
unearned portion shall be returned on 
surrender of the policy.” Does this 
mean that we can cancel the policy by 
registered mail and that the assured 
will have to surrender the policy before 
we are required to remit him the un- 
earned portion of the premium? 

Answer—This is one of the most 
mooted questions in the fire insurance 
business. You cannot follow literally 
the wording of the standard policy be- 
cause it has not been sustained in the 
courts where cancellation notice cases 
have been tried. In order to be on the 
safe side it is the part of wisdom to 
accompany the cancellation notice with 
legal tender (cash) and to have a wit- 
ness present at the time the return 
premium is offered to the assured. The 
wording of the standard policy makes 
it incumbent upon the assured to sur- 
render the policy before it is necessary 
for the company to pay the unearned 
premium, but the courts will not stand 
back of this procedure. . 

It is common practice for companies 
to send cancellation notices by regis- 
tered mail, but this is an unwise method 
to pursue when trouble is liable to 
arise. If an agent issues a policy, re- 
mits the net premium to the company 
and later on the agent decides for some 
reason or other to cancel the policy, 
the whole transaction is unknown to 
the company unless the policy is sur- 
rendered by the assured. In other 
words, under these circumstances the 
company has issued the policy, has been 
paid the premium for it, and if the 
agent merely requests cancellation 
without accompanying the request with 
the return premium, the courts will not 
recognize the transaction, and in the 
event of loss the company would have 
to pay. 

Where an agent desires cancellation 
it is best for him to go after the policy 
personally, accompanied by a witness, 
someone from his own office will do, 
offer the cash, and if possible get the 
policy on the spot. If the assured re- 
fuses under these circumstances to de- 
liver the policy to the agent he is not 
entitled to further consideration at the 
hands of the agent or the company and 
could not successfully contest his case 
in court. 

The cancellation notice that you are 
using is not a good one. In one line 
It states flatly that the “policy is hereby 
cancelled” and a few lines further down 
there is a line, “Please take notice that 
all liability of said insurance company 
under said policy ceases the-—.” 

he trouble with the registered mail 
cancellation notice, whether accompa- 
nied by a check or cash, is that the 
assured can deny receipt of it, and it is 
difficult to submit proof to the con- 
trary. It has become very common 
custom so that where there is a doubt- 
ful case it is best to make a personal 
visit as outlined. 





PROPER POLICY WORDING 
FOR JOINT OWNERSHIP 


,Question—Kindly inform me as to 
right way to write fire policy on mer- 
cantile building with conditions as de- 
Scribed below: 


, 











Mr. A. P. H. owns building with 
mortgage held by loan association. 
Find some of the policies on building 
with loss payable clause attached and 
some without, as the indebtedness was 
low the loan association was satisfied 
with sufficient to cover loan. 

Should not all policies on building 
carry this clause? 

Now A. P. H. sells to C. W. S. by 
contract, who takes out additional in- 
surance on account of part of policies 
having 80 percent clause attached. On 
the additional insurance he makes 
A. P. H. the assured attaches loss pay- 
able clause (No. 111), making it pay- 
able to assured and C. W. S. 

On all policies in force I find A. P. H. 
the assured. On some I find 80 per- 
cent clause being used and some not. 
Some carry loss payable clause in favor 
of loan association, who holds mort- 
gage, others in favor of C. W. S., who 
has purchased by contract and others 
without 80 percent clause or loss pay- 
able clause. 

I am of the opinion that A. P. H. 
should transfer his interests to C. W. S., 
who has purchased on contract for 
deed and attach loss payable clause, 
payable first to loan association who 
still holds mortgage, then to A. P. H., 
thus making C, W. S. the assured. 

Answer—In answer to the first ques- 
tion, all of the policies should have the 
loss payable clause attached. d 

he policies written under the cir- 
cumstances described, should all con- 
tain a clause stating that the property 
is being sold to C. W. S. by A. P. H 
under contract and that loss, if any, is 
payable to the building and loan asso- 
ciation, A. P. H. and C. W. S. as their 
interests may appear. In this way, the 
exact status of the property is estab- 


lished and in the event of loss the com- 
pany can simply determine how much 
has been paid under contract, how 
much the building and loan association, 
A. P. H. and C. W. S. are interested 
in the property and loss payment ap- 
portioned accordingly. It is not so im- 
portant whose name the policy is writ- 
ten in as it is how the'loss payable 
clause is worded. A draft in this case 
should be drawn to all three and signed 
by all three so that none could get any 
money without the signatures of the 
other two parties at interest. In any 
event C. W. S., who is merely buying 
the property on contract and does not 
possess deed, should not be made the 
assured. His interests should be estab- 
lished by the insertion of the clause 
indicating that the property is being 
purchased on contract. 

All of the policies covering the prop- 
erty should either contain the 80 per- 
cent coinsurance clause or none of the 
policies should have this clause at- 
tached. This should be done for the 
reason that while the words “other in- 
surance permitted” are now used gen- 
erally by companies, the policies might 
be written, containing the words, “other 
concurrent insurance permitted.” If 
the word concurrent appeared in the 
policy, trouble would arise for the rea- 
son that some of the policies would 
have the 80 percent coinsurance clause 
and it would not be attached to the 
others. The policies should be made 
uniform in this respect. It is perfectly 
legal to give the 80 percent coinsur- 
ance clause in some policies, but not in 
others but unwise, 


HOW TO GET EXPIRATIONS 
ON FARM BUSINESS 


Question—Can you give any pointers 
on how to get expirations on farm poli- 
cies? What methods, systems, etc., are 
employed or have been used by agents 
successfully? Are there any companies 
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allowing credit on insurance on prop- 
erty protected by lightning rods? 

Answer—There are a number of ways 
to procure the expiration dates, but 
there is no definite method or system 
that can be directly applied and which 
will hold true in all cases. The matter 
resolves itself into an individual case 
and the ability of the local agent to size 
up the man when he meets him. A 
good time to go after the farmers is 
when they are threshing. At this time 
their grain will either be in shocks; 
stacks or in granaries. You can then 
come to them with the argument that 
“Here is a lot of good grain which out 
in the field in stacks may be struck by 
lightning or in the barn may be sub- 
ject to the fire hazard. You stand to 
lose your year’s work and in addition 
the entire value of your crop. For the 
small sum of (so many dollars) we will 
assume this risk. You will be free from 
the worry connected with getting this 
grain safely to market.” In nine cases 
out of ten, with an appeal of this kind 
the farmer will come through for some 
insurance on his grain. At this point 
you can ask him for his fire policy on 
his barn, so that you can see the proper 
endorsement is put on.this policy cover- 
ing the additional grain which is in the 
barn, and take it up with the agent who 
wrote the fire policy on the barn. You 
can make mental note of the expiration 
date and the amount of his fire policy 
and then come to him a month or two 
before the policy expires and tell him 
now this fire policy of yours is expir- 
ing, and then solicit him for business 
with your company. 

Another method which is being worked 
with marked success is that of going 
directly to the man and questioning him 
regarding the insurance that he is carry- 
ing. In many cases he will not be 
sure of certain points and one of them 
usually is the expiration date. - Offer 
him your services free, tell him “I have 
made a study of insurance, it is my busi- 
ness, and I will gladly give you this 
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service.” Oftentimes you will find that 
his policy is probably written by an 
agent residing some twenty or twenty- 
five miles away. Although the company 
of this agent may be a first-class com- 
pany, nevertheless you can offer still 
better service because you reside in his 
community, are aware of local condi- 
tions and are in a position to offer him 
service on his insurance at any time. 
Of course, this method will apply only 
to those people who live directly in 
your community and with whom you 
either have an acquaintance or wish to 
establish one. This method very often 
brings out the man’s policy for your ex- 
amination and here again you can make 
note of the amount and expiration date. 
This latter method has the greatest ap- 
peal and will undoubtedly bring the 
greatest results. It shows the people 
that you are interested in them, that you 
are willing to give them service in their 
insurance. It is an excellent way to 
become acquainted with all the people 
in your town and naturally, when they 
think of insurance they will think of 
you. Of course, this latter statement 
depends entirely upon the impression 
that the agent has made with the pros- 
pect. 

In regard to your query regarding 
the allowance of credit on insurance on 
property protected by lightning rods— 
there are no stock companies in the 
United States that allow credit due to 
the installation of lightning rods. As 
most insurance, especially fire insur- 
ance on barns and farm buildings, is 
written for a period of five years, al- 
though the lightning rod system may 
have been in excellent condition at the 
time the policy was written, two or 
three years thereafter may find the 
lightning rod system absolutely worth- 
less. It is a common sight in driving 
through the country to see the lightning 
rod or rather cable dangling loose in 
the air. 

There are some small mutual fire 
companies which do allow a credit on 
the installation of lightning rod sys- 
tems, but this credit is carried out in the 
following manner: The companies 
separate those risks into two groups, 
those having lightning rods and those 
which have none. When a loss occurs 
on a building protected by lightning 
rods, this loss is carried only by that 
group of policyholders whose buildings 
were protected by lightning rods. When 
a loss occurs on a building not pro- 
tected by lightning rods that group of 
policyholders whose buildings are not 
protected by lightning rods are assessed. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
OF VARIOUS KINDS 


Question—I am striving to get a 
definition of building construction cov- 
ering the various classes of fire hazards 
and would like very much to have you 
help me to get the information I am 
looking for. What I am seeking to 
find out is the difference between the 
various classes of construction, such as 
semi-fireproof, slow-burning, fire-resist- 
ing, fireproof, etc. Here in Minneapolis 
there is considerable agitation at present 
with respect to the type of construc- 
tion to be used in our schoolhouses and 
there seems to be a great deal of in- 
definiteness about the talk being heard 
about the city as to what constitutes a 
slow-burning building, a fireproof build- 
ing or a fire-resisting building, etc. 

The Minneapolis board of education 
has, for a number of years, built fire- 
proof buildings only, by this meaning 
concrete skeleton construction with con- 
crete floors, brick walls and concrete 
slab roof, the only wood entering into 
the construction being the floors and 
trim. There is now an agitation to de- 
part from this type of construction in 
order to save money, and this has 
brought about the discussion as to the 
various types of construciion. 

Answer—There is no difference be- 
tween a fireproof building and a fire- 
resisting building. “Fire resisting” is 


the underwriters’ term for what the 
public considers a fireproof building. 
There is no such a thing as a fireproof 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR AGENTS 
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As Seen from the Examiner’s Desk 








ANY agents do not realize the 
MI importance of educating the as- 
2: sured to the importance of car- 
rying tornado insurance for a commen- 
surate amount as to value, hence a loss 
of revenue to company, loss of com- 
mission to agent and a possible loss to 
assured. Take a building valued at 
$10,000. The owner realizes that it 
should be protected by fire insurance 
for at least $7,500, but he reasons that 
fires are more frequent than tornadoes 
and therefore considers about $2,500 
enough tornado insurance. He is will- 
ing to take chances on a tornado of 
sufficient violence to completely destroy 
the building but does not object to 
paying the small amount required for 
$2,500 insurance which he figures will 
cover against damage by a slight 
windstorm. Right here is where the 
agent should do his educational work 
by emphasizing the need of as much 
tornado as fire insurance. The illus- 
trated literature furnished by com- 
panies, showing the havoc wrought by 
windstorms of recent years, is a great 
help in this missionary work, but the 
personal argument of an agent who is 


onto his job will produce more satis- 
factory results. Many agents will 
issue a fire policy on a dwelling and 
never think of soliciting the tornado 
line, whereas, in a majority of cases, 
it would be secured. 
cE Se 

F agents only knew how much 

trouble could be saved companies if 
they put proper information on each 
daily report sent in, those who are re- 
miss in this connection would not fail 
to remedy the defects in future. For 
instance if a daily report of a new 
policy is sent in and that policy is to 
take the place of another one to be 
cancelled, suppose the new report bears 
no reference to this effect; the daily 
report examiner, when consulting the 
map, will find that the company already 
has a full line and will, naturally, re- 
insure all of the new offering. Per- 
haps, the next day, the policy repre- 
senting the original line will arrive, 
which will necessitate the cancellation 
of the reinsurance. Had it been 
known that the old line was cancelled, 
no reinsurance would have been placed, 
but there being nothing on the new 
daily report to show this, both lines 
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must be considered as in force and a 
portion reinsured. 

Now if the agent, when sending in 
the last daily report, had placed, under 
its number, the number of the other 
policy and after the number the simple 
word “cancelled,” how much labor in 
various quarters would have been 
avoided? Reinsurance has been marked 
on the new daily report which is sent to 
the reinsurance department, there to be 
placed on the books and cession re- 
ported to the reinsurance company, 
The next day or so the original policy 
arrives and all the work must be un- 
done. The new daily report must be 
gotten up, cancellation of reinsurance 
indicated and sent back to the reinsur- 
ance department, their records cor- 
rected and the cancellation reported to 
the reinsuring company. 

These transactions take time and 
labor of, perhaps, a dozen clerks, 
simply because the agent, when send- 
ing in his new daily report, failed to 
indicate that it was merely a replace- 
ment and not an additional line. All 
agents should bear this in mind, like- 
wise, in the case of a straight renewal, 
the number of the previous policy 
should always be placed on the daily 
report of new issuance, so that, at any 
time the company may wish to consult 
the old record, it may not be necessary 
to consult the agency register to ascer- 
tain the number of the previous year’s 
policy. 








building, and hence underwriters have 
seen fit to create the new term, fire- 
resisting. Buildings of this class are 
constructed so that they will resist fire, 
but no assurance can be given that in 
the event of a very disastrous fire or 
conflagration those buildings will not be 
destroyed, as the term fireproof would 
indicate. 

The fire-resisting building is the high- 
est type of building construction, and is 


built with the smallest amount of com- 
bustible material. It is not necessary 
to enter into details concerning this 
type, as you have outlined it very clearly 
in your question describing your present 
method of building construction. A 
slow-burning building is another term 
for a mill construction building. Mi£ll 
construction requires a certain thickness 
in the floors and roof boards, and makes 
lighting provisions as to elevator shafts. 





Guaranty Life Insurance Company 
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able Policies—High class agency service. 


Our field is rich in prospects 
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It permits certain departures from the 
fireproof features in building. 

For further explanation of these terms 
we would refer you to Walter I. Fisher, 
manager of the General Inspection Com- 
pany, Plymouth building, Minneapolis, 
His office maintains a service depart- 
ment designed to take care of just such 
matters as yours. 

The men whom we have consulted in 
this matter have advised that you con- 
tinue to construct your school buildings 
on the fire-resisting plan, regardless of 
the cost. They say that in buildings 
where children are to be housed every 
precaution should be taken against fire, 
If, however, you decide to use the 
cheaper form of construction, they ad- 
vise that you install automatic sprinkler 
systems in all new buildings. 
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| Some Good Advice 
| From Old Copy Book 


HI 
i} 
i 

OBERT P. BARBOUR of New 

York, secretary of the North Brit- 

ish & Mercantile and affiliated com- 
panies, in a talk before the Michigan 
field men gave a few gems of advice 
that he had culled from his old copy 
books at school, where he practiced pen- 
manship. Here are the words of wis- 
dom that he handed out to special 
agents: 

Be studious, for only by knowledge 
can we gain power. 

Be thoughtful, for only by exercising 
our brains can we develop them. 

Be tactful, for so may rough spots be 
made smooth. 

Be honorable, lest in losing the respect 
of others we forfeit our self respect. 

Be helpful, for service brings its re- 
ward, . 
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Every Automobile Driver Needs 
and Should Have 








: Liability, Property Damage and 
, Collision Insurance 

3 Are You Selling This Protection 

. to All Your Clients Mr. Agent? 


Td If Not, Let Us Make It Easily 
. | Possible for You 





Home from the Convention,—AIl Pepped Up, 





a you want to represent a Liability Company 
r | oi with Simple Rate Card that Settles Losses 
a : Promptly and Fairly and Pays a Liberal 
y : Commission 

i 1 THAT'S US 


Inter-State Liability Insurance Co. 
Rock Rapids, lowa 


N. HAMPE H. F. STORJOHANN 
President Secretary 
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GSECURITY 


Se, 


(jew fundamental principles of security to policy holders 
have been ably demonstrated by the Security Fire of 
Iowa since its organization. Organized in 1883, now thirty- 
eight years old, it has always given security, it is giving 
security today and will do its utmost in giving security to 
its future policyholders. Security is not only found in the 
policy ; agents who represent the Security Fire find in their 
company a deep sense of security continuously fostered 
by the home office. 


The Security Fire writes a general line of Farm, Town 
Dwelling and Mercantile business. 


ECURITY FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





THE IOWA MANUFACTURERS 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


THE IOWA MANUFACTURERS FIRE 
INSURANCE CO., Waterloo, lowa, insures 


City, Town and Fak property against fire, 
lightning and tornadoes, plate glass against accl- 
dental breakage and automobiles against fire, 
theft and collision. 





Our reputation for the promptest kind of 
service 1s well established. 


Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 





HERMANN MILLER, Manager. 
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Our 1921 Slogan: “PRODUCE EVERY WEEK” 
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LIFE REPRESENTATIVES’ BULLETIN 
Published by The Ohio State Life Insurance Company 


Volume IX 


Number 7 


FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION AND USE 


Columbus, Ohio, August 13, 1921 
Dear Fellow-Workers: 


First—In this period of uncertainty for practically all lines of business, let us, as life insurance men, remember that 
we represent the most stable business and the most stable form of property in the world. 


The prices of all commodities have gone up and down; the values of all forms of property, including stocks, bonds 
and real estate, have fluctuated violently: the whole business world has been dizzy and staggering; and as the result 
the people are looking for a form of property that is stable, secure and dependable. Under such trying conditions there 
is nothing at all comparable with a life insurance policy, fully guaranteed as to premiums, values, benefits, and entirely 
free from the uncertainty of other property. Let us try to appraise life insurance at its true value and to apprise the 
world of our appraisement with facts and arguments that are beyond dispute or contradiction. 


We advertise our policies ‘‘Safe as a Government Bond,” and may properly add ‘‘More Stable than a Govern- 
ment Bond.”’ 


Second—Having fully convinced ourselves that we have the best form of property in the world to sell, let us 
remember that life is too short to undertake to tell our whole respective worlds of all its benefits. 


In these strenuous times prosperity and adversity are distributed more unevenly amongst the people than usual. 
It will do us no good, and the people who have been hit by adversity no good, to tell them of the benefits of life insurance 
when they are without money to invest in the best form of property in the world. Many of the so-called new rich have 
been left high and dry, and many of the wage-earning class are without employment; on the other hand many of the 
salaried class and of the fixed-income class are more prosperous today than they have been for several years on account 
of the falling prices of things they need to buy. Such people are more able than ever to invest a part of their income in 


life insurance, the best form of property in the world. 
We must learn to discriminate, and to approach the right people at this time to buy insurance. 
; Third—If we can get the big ideas, expressed in the preceding paragraphs, into our minds in a big way, we can be 
big producers; and we will find encouragement to put forth our best efforts at the present time. We can become 


achievement <pecialists in life insurance, the most stable, secure and dependable business in the world, which is more 
emphasized and magnified by the present conditions than ever before. 


Yours very truly, 


JOHN M. SARVER, President 


P. S. We are home protectionists in the truest sense, as the home is the strong foundation of our free government.—J. M.S. 


























Putting More Substance 
Health and Accident 


Policies 


HEN the North American 

Accident of Chicago announces 

a departure in health and acci- 
dent coverage, the insurance fraternity 
and the public can take it for grant- 
ed that something of value is being 
granted. . 


Our new policy giving cash surrender 
values, long recognized in life insur- 
ance, is a distinct advance in the health 
and accident field. 


A policyholder has an equity in his 
insurance. It is indemnity plus. It 
appeals to the hard headed man who 
counts his dollars and has not money 
to throw to the birds. It is the big 
feature of the day in disability insur- 
ance. It makes a policy more sale- 
able. It creates prospects on all sides. 


HERE is a direct guaranteed cash 
i ieee to this policy. It is nota 

mere promise, an estimate, a 
dream. It is a guarantee. Life, fire, 
and general insurance agents will find 
this contract one that will be attractive 
to their customers. 


We will be glad to give you 
full particulars 


North American Accident 


Insurance Company 
A.E. Forrest, Vice-Pres. HLA. Luther, 2nd Vice-Pres. 


The Rookery Chicago, Illinois 














Reduced Rates Popular 


The reduction in our schedule of rates which 
recently became effective is meeting our full- 
est expectations in every way. Full indemnity 
the first week and life disability are now in- 
cluded in these lower prices. 


UNRESTRICTED POLICIES 
EQUALLY POPULAR ~ 


Concurrent with the announcement of the 
reduction in rates upon our standard contracts, 
we announced the issuing of a new unrestricted 
policy on preferred classifications at the most 
attractive price at which similar policies have 
ever been sold. 


SERVICE AS USUAL 


The new schedule of rates and the new unre- 
stricted policy, coupled with the claim service 
of the Association (claim payments made 
within twenty-four hours after receipt of final 
proofs), enables the salesmen for this Associa- 
tion to secure financial returns limited only by 
their time and physical capacity. 


We have openings for representatives in the 
following territories: 


California, Colorado, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 


Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota. 


Write Home Office for Further Details 


National Travelers Benefit Association 


ELMER LOUCKS GILES A, FAIRLY 
President Sec.-Treas. 


315 United Bank Building 
Des Moines lowa 
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HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
CONFERENCE NUMBER 





AQ "._. Haw 


aoe CONFERENCE 
Hears Notable Talks at French Lick 


NUSUALLY noteworthy addresses 

featured the mid-summer meeting 

of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference this week at French 
Lick Springs. The biggest hits were 
made by speakers from outside the Con- 
ference ranks, notably by the two insur- 
ance commissioners on the program, 
James F. Ramey of Kentucky and B 
W. Gearheart of Ohio, and by Dr. 
Arthur T. McCormack of Louisville, 
secretary of the Kentucky state board of 
health and state health officer, who 
spoke on “The Economic Aspects of 
Disease Control,” and aroused the Con- 
ference members to an especial pitch of 
enthusiasm by his recital of the work 
being done by the United State; public 
health service. 


N LINE with the usual custom of 

the Conference, President W. R. San- 
ders, who has just concluded his first 
term, was reelected. E. C. Budlong, 
who has been acting as secretary of the 
Conference for the past six or seven 
years, was advanced to chairman of the 
executive committee, which puts him in 
line for the presidency next year. W. 
W. Dark of the Business Men’s Indem- 
nity was selected to succeed him as sec- 
retary. 

W. T. Grant of the Business Men’s 
Assurance presented an invitation to fhe 
Conference to hold its mid-winter meet- 
ing at Kansas City. The decision as to 
the time and place of that meeting was 
left in the hands of the executive com- 
mittee, but the sentiment among the 
members of that committee seems to be 
quite strongly in favor of the city on the 

Ww. 


HREE new companies were ad- 
mitted to membership at this meet- 


W. R. SANDERS, 
President of Conference 


NEW CONFERENCE OFFICERS 


PRES 


IDENT 


W. R. Sanders, American Liability. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
E. C. Bowlby, Fidelity Health & Accident. 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
John Patterson, Massachusetts Bonding. 


SECR 


ETARY 


W. W. Dark, Business Men’s Indemnity 
TREASURER 


C. H. Brackett, 


Hoosier Casualty. 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
E. C. Budlong, Bankers’ Accident 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


C. H. Boyer, National Life, U. S. 


A.; W. G. Tallman, Great Western 


Accident; J. W. Scherr, Inter-Ocean Casualty; W. H. Howland, 
General Accident; A. E. Forrest, North American Accident; H. G. 


Royer, Central Business Men’ 


s; Dr. W. F. Jarvis, Fraternal Pro- 


tective; W. T. Grant, Business Men’s Assurance. 
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ing—the United States Mutual Health 
& Accident of Chicago, Safety First In- 
surance Company of Oklahoma City, 


Okla., and Federal Casualty of Mil- 
waukee. It was also announced by 
the membership committee that the 


Ministers Casualty Union of Minne- 
apolis had been admitted since the last 
meeting. The People’s Health & Acci- 
dent of Grand Rapids, Mich., which re- 
cently went into the hands of a receiver, 
was dropped from the roll and the 


E..C. BUDLONG, 
Chairman Executive Committee 
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Michigan Employers Casualty has re- 
signed its membership temporarily, as it 
has dropped out of the accident and 
health business for the present, although 
it expects to resume writing that line at 
a later date. This left a net gain of 
two in the membership in the past six 
months. 

The attendance was good throughout 
the sessions and unusual interest was 
manifested in the papers and discus- 
sions. A very large number of the con- 


; 
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ference members stayed over for the 
meetings of the International Claim 
Association, held at French Lick the 
last three days of the week. 


ROBABLY the most important ac- 

tion taken by the Conference at this 
meeting was that outlining the basis on 
which the work of the new Statistical 
Bureau, authorized at the Cincinnati 
meeting, is to be conducted. The figures 
gathered by this bureau are expected to 
furnish the first authoritative basis ever 
prepared for the placing of accident 
and health insurance rates on a scien- 
tific basis. 

The Conference got in squarely be- 
hind the accident prevention work be- 
ing conducted by the National Safety 
Council, through local Councils in the 
various cities. It recommended that 
the individual companies give financial 
support to this work in their respective 
communities and also gave the execu- 
tive committee authority to take like 
action on behalf of the Conference. 


HE question of the Statistical Bu- 

reau brought on the most lively 
discussion of any matter which came 
up at the meeting. It was brought up 
at the session Monday by the report of 
W. W. Dark, chairman of the commit- 
tee appointed at the Cincinnati meeting 
to get the bureau into operation. He 
reviewed the necessity for such data 
as this bureau is to prepare, stating that 
there are now no basic tables available. 
While individual companies have tabu- 
lated their Own experience, one com- 
pany is not enough. He stated that 40 
percent of the conference companies 
had shown a disposition to cooperate 
thoroughly in the work of the bureau, 
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but urged the necessity for making it 
100 percent. He said it was not equita- 
ble for the other 60 percent to get the 
benefit of the work done by the 40 per- 
cent, and further that it made the statis- 
tics less valuable. 


E then introduced W. G. Curtis, 

president of the Insurance Eco- 
nomics Society, which has charge of 
the statistical work, to explain the plan 
of the bureau. Mr. Curtis stated that 
the blanks sent out to the companies 
provided for the grouping of policies 
of like provisions under a code number, 
and a report for each group covering 
the total premiums received and claims 
paid, by classes. 

Opposition immediately developed to 
the use of this basis, on the ground 
that it would not show the real cost 
of pure indemnity. G. A. Fairly, of 
the National Travelers’ Benefit declared 
that this was the important thing to 
have, and that the basis on which the 
reports were to be made might show 
an underwriting loss when it was really 
a managerial loss. He insisted that 
there should be a segregation of the 
expense loading and that figuring 
claims paid against total premium col- 
lected did not offer a fair basis for 
comparison. Mr. Curtis replied that 
the only thing of value is how the 
claims figure against each dollar 
charged, 


LEIGH THOMPSON of the Na- 
* tional Life & Accident took vigor- 
ous issue with this contention. He 
insisted that the thing the companies 
want to know is: What does any con- 
tingency in a policy cost? His idea was 
that the essential feature was to know 
how many days accident and sickness 
disability had been paid for in a given 
time and how much for specific claims. 
He criticized the idea of reporting by 
policy forms, saying that policies were 
changing every year. There was a very 
lively debate between him and Mr, Cur- 
tis, who said that such matters as Mr. 
Thompson proposed could be taken up 
later on, but that the best way to start 
was on the basis he proposed. 

C. O. Pauley inquired how the claim 
ratio to be figured by Mr. Curtis’ plan 
could be of material value when _com- 
panies were charging widely different 
rates for policies which might be placed 
in the same group under that plan, un- 
less the company receiving the figures 
knew how its rates compared with the 
composite rate on which the figures 
were based. Mr. Curtis said that if the 
rates of any company were widely at 
variance with the others, they were not 
taken into account in the compilation. 


RITICISMS of various features of 
the Curtis plan were offered by W. 
T. Grant of the Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, C. P. Orr of the Southern Life & 
Health and others. Mr. Thompson de- 
clared that there was no othcr business 
except accident and health insurance 
which does not know its first cost, and 
that the companies owed it to the pub- 
lic to find out how much the real cover- 
age is costing and how much of the 
premium is loading. The general senti- 
ment seemed to be in favor of securing 
figures which would show the net claim 
cost, and then let each company add as 
much as it desired for, expense loading. 
On motion of H. B. Hawley of the 
Great Western Accident the matter was 
finally referred to a special committee 
consisting of T. Leigh Thompson, G. A. 
Fairly, W. T. Grant, Z. H. Austin and 
W. W. Dark, to confer with Mr. Curtis 
and work out the details of the methods 
to be followed. 


HAT committee held a lengthy ses- 

sion Monday night, which was largely 
attended. The committee agreed upon 
a plan which was in general along the 
line suggested by Mr. Thompson. The 
report was submitted to the Conference 
Wednesday morning and adopted with- 
out opposition. It provided that the 
first statistics to be collected should 
show the number of exposures, the 
period of accident disability by days, 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


Criticisms of Life Indemnity 
Bring on Lively Discussion 


RITICISMS of the life indemnity 

contract offered by C. O. Piper, 

superintendent of the claim de- 
partment of the Bankers Accident, in 
his address on “Underwriting from a 
Claim Standpoint,” at Wednesday morn- 
ing’s session, started the liveliest discus- 
sion which was precipitated by any of 
the talks given at the Conference meet- 
ing. Mr. Piper stressed what he char- 
acterized as the element of recklessness 
in the way in which much accident and 
health business is now being written. 
He directed his criticisms especially to 
the non-cancellable policy, non-classi- 
fied business and the life indemnity fea- 
ture, outlining in considerable details 
the basis for his opposition to each. 


HE non-cancellable found no de- 

fenders, but there were vigorous re- 
plies to his statements in regard to the 
other two features. C. O. Pauley of 
the Central Business Men’s took up 
the cudgels for the life indemnity fea- 
ture. He said it was largely a question 
of what the companies were doing 
along that line; that his company had 
included the life indemnity feature in 
practically all the policies it had writ- 
ten, that it had had 12,000 to 15,000 
accident claims under such policies and 
did not have a single pensioner, the 
oldest claim dating from February of 
this year and not being in any sense 
permanent. On about 15,000 health 
claims he was now paying in five cases, 
the oldest dating back two years, on a 
man 58 years old, whose physicians said 
that he could live only a short time. 
Two of the others were temporary. 

“You can’t write that sort of policy 
to pay $500 or $1,000 a month,” said 
Mr. Pauley. ‘“We never write more 
than $50, and if we find that a man is 
carrying more than $100 to $150 a week, 
including our policy, we get off right 
away. If you are going to take care 
of your policyholders, you'll have to 
take care of the occasional poor fellow 
who may be laid up for an extended 
period. If you’re not going to take a 
chance, you’re in the wrong business.” 

Mr. Piper then inquired where the 
reserve was to be gotten for such con- 
tingencies, and declared that if a com- 
pany hasn’t the money for such a re- 
serve, it is doing the wrong thing in 
issuing such a policy. 


T. GRANT of the Business Men’s 
e Assurance defended the life in- 
demnity feature, which he characterized 
as a progressive step, stating that his 
company, with an experience of 25,000 
claims, had only one pensioner. He 
agreed with Mr. Piper, however, as to 
the question of reserve, and said that it 
should be on the basis of the expectancy 
of life of the insured. 

G. A. Fairly of the National Trav- 
elers Benefit objected to that basis and 
to the practice of insurance departments 
in requiring every statement to be made 
on a liquidation basis. He said that the 
reserve should cover only the accrued 
liability, and not that to accrue in the 
future, as no allowance was made for 
the premiums coming in through the 
future period which should be available 
for meeting the liability in question. 


E. FORREST of the North 
e American Accident held that the 
full reserve should be put up in such 








sickness disability by days and spe- 
cific losses, all by classes, for the 
period covered by the report. Each 
company should then multiply the 
number of days of disability by $1, $5 
or whatever amount of indemnity it 
pays, and thus ascertain the net cost 
per exposure on each of the three con- 
tingencies covered. Other features in 
the policies, which the committee re- 
ferred to as “frills,” would be covered at 
a later time. 


cases and held with Mr. Piper on all his 
criticisms of the life indemnity con- 
tract, but took issue with him on the 
non-classified feature. He said his 
company was the pioneer in writing that 
class of policies. He admitted that it 
was not now on a scientific basis, but 
was an experiment pure and simple, but 
made for a definite purpose. 

He insisted that changing conditions 
had made the old classifications obso- 
lete in many cases, that there was no 
longer any such thing as a Class AA 
risk and that the increase in the auto- 
mobile hazard and other similar changes 
had shoved them all into a higher class. 
He said he intended to try it out for 
five years, during which most com- 
plete data would be kept on the busi- 
ness, and if at the end of that time 
the figures showed he was wrong he 
would be perfectly willing to admit it. 


8 Jal showing the remarkable re- 
sults along the line of reducing 
the number of street accidents obtained 
by the National Safety Council and its 
local auxiliaries, presented by S. J. 
Williams of Chicago, secretary and chief 
engineer of that organization, gripped 
the attention of the underwriters, as 
was shown by the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment given to that work. His subject 
was “The Results of Organized Com- 
munity Effort to Reduce the Death 
Rate from Accidents.” 

Rather an allied topic was that of 
Dr. Arthur T. McCormack of Louis- 
ville, appearing on behalf of the United 
States Public Health Service, who spoke 
on “The Economic Aspects of Disease 
Control.” Dr. McCormack is a man of 
strikingly forceful personality and has 
the ability ‘to present his subject in a 
way which hits his hearers square be- 
tween the eyes. He made probably the 
greatest impression of any speaker at 
the meeting. His recitals of his per- 
sonal experiences in the Kentucky 
mountains emphasized more forcefully 
than anything he could have presented 
the possibilities of the work in which 
he is engaged. 

He declared that no claims should 
ever be paid by companies on smallpox 
or other preventable diseases, and that 
insurance should be not granted cover- 
ing against diseases of that sort. He 
also asserted that the companies should 
charge more for health coverage in com- 
munities where there were no sewers or 
a por water supply because of the heavy 
loss from typhoid in such communities, 
which had to be borne by the other 
communities where typhoid had been 
eliminated by proper sanitary precau- 
tions. 

He also gave some interesting figures 
on the results obtained in the Panama 
canal zone, where he was for some time 
chief health officer. 


OHN PATTERSON of the Massa- 

chusetts Bonding answered the ques- 
tion “Is the Monthly Premium Busi- 
ness Becoming Less Popular?” in the 
negative. He declared that even with 
the change in industrial conditions in 
recent years it serves more people of 
every class than any other form and 
that the apparent decrease in popularity 
was only by comparison with the heavy 
volume written in former years. He 
reviewed the conditions which had led 
to the growth of that line and those 
which had made it harder to write in 
recent years, but expressed the belief 
that with the present change back to 
conditions more nearly approximating 
those of the period of its growth, it 
would again come into its own. 

A. J. Alwin of the Minnesota Com- 
mercial Men’s, speaking on “Taking the 
‘L’ out of Claims,” told of the difficulty 
in meeting the moral hazard and as- 
serted that before it was possible to 
reconstruct men commercially and 
physically, a moral reconstruction was 
necessary. 
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C. C. Criss of the Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident closed Wednesday’s 
program with his talk on “Do the Re. 
sults of a Yearly Sales Convention at 
the Home Office Justify the Expense?” 
He reviewed the advantages to be 
gained from getting salesmen together 
and giving them the home office view- 
point, together with the additional en. 
thusiasm with which it is possible to 
inspire the sales force at such a gath- 
ering. 

Mrs. W. R. Sanders was given the 
floor of the Conference at that session 
to present a proposal for assistance 
from the Conference for the plan for a 
great memorial building in Washington 
for the soldiers who lost their lives in 
the war. The matter was referred to 
the executive committee. 


Will Revise Manual 


The revision of the Conference 
Manual to include new industries or 
occupations which should be included 
and to make changes in a number of 
others, was one of the important mat. 
ters decided upon at this meeting, 

This decision was made in accord- 
ance with a recommendation from the 
manual committee, which also asked 
that the North American Accident, Fed- 
eral Life, Central Business Men’s and 
Integrity Mutual, all of Chicago, be 
added to the committee, so that their 
experience might be made available in 
connection with the revision. That rec- 
ommendation was also adopted. 

F. C. Crittenden, in submitting the 
report for the committee, said that 1338 
companies in the United States and 
seven in Canada are now using the 
manual. Non-conference companies 
purchasing the manual number 77 and 
conference companies 68. He stated 
that there had been no reduction in 
printing costs and therefore that there 
could be no reduction in the price of 
the manual at this time. 


Resolutions 


Very few resolutions were adopted at 
this session. One offered by H. B. 
Hawley proposed the enactment of laws 
under which the powers of the fire 
marshals of the various states should 
be extended to include the prosecution 
and investigation of fraudulent claims 
against health and accident companies, 
as well as against fire companies. He 
told of the good work the marshals 
had accomplished along the latter line 
and expressed the belief that they 
could be equally effective along the line 
suggested. 

Memorial resolutions for the late F. 
H. Goodman of the Home Accident & 
Health, reciting the loss experienced 
by the Conference in his death, were 
presented by Dr. W. F. Jarvis of the 
Fraternal Protective and adopted by 
the Conference. Mr. Goodman’s son, 
M. H. Godman, who is secretary of 
the company, expressed briefly his ap- 
preciation of the action taken by the 
Conference. 

Another resolution, presented by C. 
H. Boyer and adopted by the Confer- 
ence, authorized the president and_co- 
operation committee to attend meetings 
of other associations and suggest 4 
greater degree of cooperation in  mat- 
ters which the various classes of insur- 
ance have in common. ieee 

The action of President Harding in 
calling a disarmament conference was 
indorsed in a resolution presented by 
C. C. Criss, at the request of President 
Sanders. 


E. C. Edmonds of the Fidelity Health 
& Accident of Benton Harbor, Mich. 
was one of the unofficial entertainers 
of the Conference. Mr. Edmonds has a 
never failing fund of stories and is also 
the possessor of an excellent tenor 
voice. He served with the Y. M. C. A. 
on the Italian front during the war and 
was awarded the War Cross with cita- 
tion by the Italian government for his 
work in keeping up the morale of the 
troops, some of the time virtually on 
the firing line. 
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Is This “Era of Recklessness?” 


HEN I was a kid in a small IIli- 
W wis town, one of the chief sum- 
mer sports was swimming. The 
gang would give the high sign and away 
we'd go to the river; there were several 
safe places called swimming holes, 
put they didn’t seem to concern us. ; 
even recall the competition as to who 
should be “first in. We'd undress on 
the run, throw our clothes on the bank, 
and plunge in without a thought as to 
the depth of the water or of the rocks 
that might be concealed on the bottom. 
Observation of the practices em- 
ployed by some underwriters and 
agency managers leads me to believe 
that the recklessness of youthful days 
has not been entirely forgotten. In 
their eagerness to “get in” there seems 
to be a tendency to ignore the safe 
places and to take the plunge without 
a thought of the consequences. 


T is perhaps needless for me to men- 
Fin all of the features to which I 
allude, but among them are the non- 
cancellable, non-classified and life in- 
demnity clauses. 


In a most excellent 


E. C. BOWLBY, 
President Mutual Section 


paper presented and read by J. C. Ros- 
enburger of Kansas City before the 
International Claim Association several 
years ago on the subject, ‘‘What Twenty 
Years Have Wrought,” Mr. Rosen- 
burger spoke of the changes in the 
health and accident business and, if I 
remember correctly, divided the history 
into four epochs: 

1. The Era of Undue Policy Restric- 


tions. 


2. The Era of Unrestrained Compe- 


tition, 

3. The Era of Adverse Court De- 
cisions. 

4. The Reactionary Period, or, re- 
turn to essential safeguards and sane 
underwriting, 

_I recall distinctly the vivid illustra- 
tions presented and, especially, his clos- 
ing remarks to the effect that companies 
were getting back to the ancient land- 
marks, and were, and would continue 
to transact the business of accident and 
ealth insurance on a sane basis and 


Temove from it all that savored of life 
insurance, 


WONDER if another epoch should 
not be added to Mr. Rosenburger’s 
four periods, and if it should not. be 
called “The Era of Recklessness?” 
do not want to appear in the role 
of a “stand-patter” or a “has been,” but 
honestly believe that some of the late 
additions to accident and health policies, 
and I refer particularly to the non- 
Cancellable and life indemnity features, 
ave no place in our line of endeavor 


BY CHARLES O. PIPER 


and that they savor too strongly of life 
insurance, annuities, old age insurance, 
etc. 


AM inclined to believe that the third 

one mentioned, the non-classification 
of risks, is the result of a misinterpreta- 
tion of that famous clause in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, “All men are 
created equal.” Those who have entered 
this field claim that the general average 
takes care of the classification, but, to 
me, a payment to each claimant amount- 
ing to the average of all claims, regard- 
less of the time lost, would appear just 
as reasonable. I dare say that the 
majority of claimants would be satis- 
fied, but a heluva row would, and 
should, be raised by the claimant who 
had a long period of disability. 

However, in the non-classification 
idea there may be a grain of comfort for 
the claim adjuster as against unlimited 
grief under the non-cancellable and life 
indemnity clause. 


T the International Claim Associa- 

tion last year it was seriously pre- 
dicted that in five years no company 
would be writing the non-cancellable 
policy, or, if writing it, the premium 
would be prohibitive to the vast major- 
ity. Recently in a conversation with 


profit. There is no denying this fact, 
even after allowing liberally for a rea- 
sonable degree of sentiment and an 
honest desire to render good service to 
the public; and premium rates should 
be sufficient to justify the policy of a 
square deal to every man—rich or poor 
—but no business venture is justified 
unless there is a fair and sure return 
on the capital invested. 





ITH this in mind, let’s get back 

to the payment of claims arising 
under some of these well-frilled policies. 
Get me straight: I have no use for the 
so-called restricted policy, but ‘I do be- 
lieve that every policy issued and prom- 
ising to pay indemnity for disability 
should state specifically the time for 
which such payment is to be made. I 
care not whether this promise is for six 
months, six or 60 years, just so there 
is a definite termination. 

he company for which I work does 
not issue life indemnity contracts, but, 
several years ago, under pressure of 
competition, did adopt one form provid- 
ing one-fourth indemnity for life during 
permanent total disability following a 
period of fifty-two weeks total. I have 
a case in mind at the present time, a 
business man of middle age, suffering 
from a so-called nervous or mental 
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C. O. Piper is superintendent of the claim department of the Bankers 


Accident of Des Moines. 


The subject of his address at the Health & Ac- 


cident Underwriters Conference was “Underwriting from a Claim Stand- 


point.” 


He took up especially the features of the business as conducted 


today which he regarded as fraught with danger to the company. 





the manager of the non-cancellable de- 
partment of a large company I was 
advised that already changes were con- 
templated, the age being cut to 60 and 
the indemnity payments being, possibly, 


- limited to five years, and this with an 


increased premium, which leads me to 
believe that the prediction had some 
merit. 


N insurance paper recently stated 
that most companies will within a 
short time be writing the non-cancella- 
ble forms, but practically concedes that 
they will do so largely as a matter of 
meeting competition rather than from 
a real desire to enter the field. While 
we are all willing to admit that com- 
petition should be met, we also believe 
that it should not be done recklessly. 
This same paper also stated that the 
required medical examination is one of 
the essentials in proper claim adjust- 
ments. I cannot, to the slightest ex- 
tent, agree to this theory. Who may be 
a good risk today may be a victim of 
tuberculosis, paralysis, or insanity next 
week. This was clearly proven follow- 
ing the two great “flu” epidemics. There 
are thousands of physical wrecks today 
as a result of that scourge. Of course, 
they are not insurable now, but have we 
any assurance that we will not again 
be visited by this disease or one pos- 
sibly worse? 


66 HAT has this to do with claims?” 

you ask. “Everything”; because 
the entire burden of policy interpreta- 
tion and stabilization of claim loss is 
on the shoulders of the adjuster. 

There is an old saying that the “shoe- 
maker should stick to his last.” Per- 
haps the adjuster of health and accident 
claims should not concern himself with 
matters pertaining to underwriting, but 
any claim man worthy of the name 
takes just as much interest in policy 
forms, profit and service as he does in 
properly adjusting claims. 

The fundamental principle and_pri- 
mary object of all business is to make a 
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breakdown. We paid the regular in- 
demnity for the fifty-two weeks and 
now we are paying the limited amount 
and will continue to do so until he 
recovers or is wafted over yonder. But, 
tell me, please, how will I advise my 
company as to its liability? I have no 
way of knowing whether this man will 
be disabled a year, two years, or ten 
years. The only basis of reasoning is 
the mortality table. This indicates that 
he has an equal chance with all others 
to live 23.8 years. Figuring on this 
basis, a liability of $7,725 should be 
established, and, understand, this is at 
$6.25 per week only. If that saving 
one-fourth clause was not there, the 
amount would be better than $30,000. 
This is but one case. Suppose there 
were ten with the chance of adding a 
few each year. 


66 H well,” the underwriters say, 

“that’s a rare case; the chances 
are that he will die” You have no 
legal or moral right to assume that he 
will die; you have promised to pay so 
long as he may live and be disabled, 
and you must set aside a fund sufficient 
to take care of that promise. 

But is this a rare case? I had no 
statistics available on similar cases but 
a brief survey of the Iowa state records 
revealed the fact that better than 3,000 
men were constantly confined within the 
state insane hospitals, not counting the 
private institutions. These men were 
committed at an average age of 40; in 
other words they were, for many years 
prior to their commitment, insurable 
subjects. They are from every walk 
in life, agricultural, commercial, manu- 
facturing, professional, mechanical. The 
causes of commitment varied, less than 
10 percent being due to congenital or 
hereditary causes, while 27 percent were 
due to nervous breakdown and 10 per- 
cent to external injuries. 


ERIODICALLY, state examiners 
call on companies and, among other 
things, check the pending claims. They 





set up a liability against each claim, the 
total representing the amount required 
to meet the company’s obligations. This 
is as it should be, yet on the face of 
these requirements some companies 
recklessly promise to pay indefinitely 
when they haven’t the funds on hand, 
or the remotest chance to ever get them. 
“The law of average,” you say, “indi- 
cates that the period tor which in- 
demnity is paid covers only a few 
weeks,” but the law of average does not 
work. As an illustration, let me give 
you the results of our own experience. 
For the years 1917-18-19-20 our com- 
pany paid, on 10,548 accident claims, 
including death and disability, $388,- 
840.81, or an average of about $37. Dur- 
ing the same time we paid, on 13,500 
sickness claims, a total of $432,336.35, 
an average of $32. At the end of each 
of the years mentioned I took the num- 
ber of claims pending and figured them 
at the average; I then took them indi- 
vidually and made an estimate of the 
amount likely to be paid. The personal 
estimate was 50 percent greater than 


Cc. 0. PAULEY 
President International Claim Association 


the average. Later in the year, when 
all of them had been paid, I compared 
the amount to that shown by the aver- 
age and it was practically double and 
vastly in excess of the personal esti- 
mate. 


HE non-cancellable policy does not 

particularly affect the claim man. 
All he has to do is to continue paying 
whenever the policyholder says he’s dis- 
abled, but, bearing in mind, the primary 
object, “making profit,” does it seem 
reasonable to give the policyholder a 
life lease on your funds when he has 
the privilege of dropping his policy at 
any old time he desires? To me, it is 
a one-sided proposition. I have yet to 
learn of a fire insurance company issu- 
ing a non-cancellable policy or one 
which agrees to give the insured a pen- 
sion for life should his property burn. 


S it necessary to allow sentiment to 

usurp sound business principles? No 
class of men in the world are more 
sympathetic than those who, through 
the adjustment of claims for disability, 
come daily in contact with misery, sor- 
row, and want; but do we dare allow 
that sympathy to enter into the inter- 
pretation of a contract which is sup- 
posed to be based upon well-defined 
charges? 

A claim man’s honesty of purpose is 
his greatest asset, but his honesty 
should be of such ruddy nature that 
personal sympathy will not dim its light 
and cause him to pay out his employer’s 
money where it is not due. 
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Two Notable Addresses Given 


By Insurance 


WO of the notable addresses at the 
"[ Cotterence meeting were those by 

the two insurance commissioners in 
attendance, James F. Ramey of Ken- 
tucky and B. W. Gearheart of Ohio, 
both delivered at the Tuesday morning 
session. Both of the addresses made 
such an impression that the Conference 
ordered them printed ard furnished to 
the companies for distribution to agents 
and policyholders. In conection with 
the resolution directing the printing of 
Mr. Ramey’s speech, Chauncey S. S. 
Miller, formerly a well known figure in 
the casualty field, but now head of the 
publicity department of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile at its New York office, 
said that the fire companies also would 
like to get copies of that speech for 
distribution. 


R. RAMEY’S subject was “The 

State’s Interest in Health and Ac- 
cident Insurance” but he broadened it 
somewhat, including a vigorous criti- 
cism of the Lockwood Committee in- 
vestigation in New York, which gave 
it an angle of decided interest to fire 
insurance men. He showed, however, 
that that part of his talk was applicable 
to his hearers as well, when he said 
that “just this kind of an investigation 
may be made by any state legislature of 
your business, and the public may be 
fooled, as it was in this case.” 


HE first way mentioned by Mr. 

Ramey in which the state is inter- 
ested in health and accident insurance 
was through its beneficial effects in re- 
ducing poverty and dependency. He 
paid high tribute to its work in that 
respect. 

He spoke of the necessity for state 
supervision “to keep the ‘sure’ in in- 
surance,” but expressed his opposition 
to restrictive laws or oppressive taxa- 
tion. 


N bringing up the question of legis- 

lative investigations, he said there al- 
ways would continue to be such investi- 
gations but that there was no occasion 
for “sensational attacks on sound insur- 
ance business for the consumption of 
the public’ such as were made in the 
Lockwood-Untermyer investigation. 

“The insurance business of _ the 
United States,” he declared, “is as 
sound as its banking institutions.” 

He asserted further that such investi- 
gations could have no effect in reducing 
rates; that the only way to reduce fire 
insurance rates is through the reduc- 
tion of the fire waste, and that accident 
rates can not be radically reduced until 
the companies’ experience is more 
favorable and the public learns that 
carelessness is a crime. 


R. GEARHEART spoke on “Codi- 

fication of Insurance Laws,” em- 
phasizing the need for action along that 
line by his own experience in Ohio. He 
cited cases there to show the confusion 
existing, discovered in connection with 
the work of codification now under 
way, and urged the necessity for greater 
uniformity of insurance laws in the dif- 
ferent states. He declared that insur- 
ance men should have a greater part in 
drafting such laws than they now have. 


Wipe sae S. S. MILLER was 
sandwiched in between the two 
commissioners and said it was his part 
to furnish the lighter element of the 
program. His subject was “Enthu- 
siasm: How to Be Happy Though 
Good (and Dry).” He spoke of the 
value of enthusiasm in all lines and 
especially in the insurance business and 
made some witty sallies at the prohibi- 
tion law and its enforcement. 


T the same session H. B. Hawley 
of the Great Western Accident, 
speaking on “What Are We Here 


Commissioners 


For?,” directed attention to some of the 
problems of the day and urged the con- 
ference members to meet those prob- 
lems squarely. Among the activities 
which he mentioned as fields for work 
were the securing of a closer federa- 
tion of insurance interests, health con- 
servation and reduction of taxation. 


Mutual Section 


No separate program was arranged 
there was some discussion of abandon- 
ing the organization but it was decided 
to maintain it as a separate entity. In 
the absence of President Ernest W. 
Brown, of the Interstate Business 
Men’s, W. W. Dark, of the Business 
Men’s Indemnity acted as chairman of 
its meeting and Dr. W. F. Jarvis as 
secretary. 

New officers were elected as follows: 


UNDERWRITER 


President, E. C. Bowlby, 
Health & Accident. 

Vice-president, G. E. Harsh, Federal 
Savings. 

Secretary, G. R. Kendall, Washing- 
ton Life & Accident. 

Treasurer, Dr. W. F. 
ternal Protective. 

These four officers will constitute the 
executive committee, no other members 
being named on that committee. 


Fidelity 


Jarvis, Fra- 


Travelers Associations Meet 


A number of the representatives of 
commercial men’s organizations which 
are members of the Conference had to 
divide their time between its meetings 
and those of the International Commer- 
cial Travelers’ Organizations in session 
at the same time at West Baden. H. E. 
Rex of the lowa State Traveling Men’s, 
who has been active in Conference af- 
fairs, presided at the West Baden meet- 
ing. A. J. Alwin of the Minnesota 
Traveling Men’s Association, who was 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee, is the only Conference member 
on the new official roster of the Fed- 
eration. The next meeting will be held 
at Quebec. 


Bureau of Statistics 
And Its Purpose Explained 


BY W. W. DARK 


INCE February much intelligent 
S and careful thought has been given 

to the development of a form of 
policy, more nearly meeting the de- 
mands of the insuring public than the 
forms used during the development of 
the accident and health insurance busi- 
ness. This study has been brought 
about to meet an element desirous of 
obtaining a competitive advantage by 
the issuance of a_ so-called noncan- 
cellable policy and the further fact that 
many of the old life companies have 
given serious consideration to the ad- 
dition to the business of life insurance, 
the assumption of the accident and 
health risk. Naturally, we are seeing 
many peculiar disability contracts de- 
veloped, resulting in a_ restlessness 
among underwriters that is anything 
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W. W. Dark of Indianapolis, is sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Business 
Men’s Indemnity Association of that 
city. He is one of the live younger 
men of the business who is “to the 
manor born,” so to speak. His father, 
the late Chas. E. Dark was for many 
years in the insurance business at In- 
dianapolis, and at his death was presi- 
dent of the American Central Life. 
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but beneficial. The reason for this is 
the fact that there is no basic table 
from which to calculate adequate 
premiums. 


T is true that many companies have 

a record of their own actual ex- 
periences, but the officers of any com- 
pany realize that one company’s general 
experience, over a period of years, on 
a certain form of policy will be com- 
pletely upset by changing conditions, 
or a change in their proportionate 
coverage in different parts of the 
United States, in which they may be 
transacting business. The advent of 
life insurance companies into the ac- 
cident and health business is showing 
particularly the necessity of a standard 
table. Representatives of life com- 
panies, both underwriters and actuaries, 
are today giving very serious and ex- 
tensive thought to accident and health 
underwriting. Many meetings have 
been held during the past year, par- 
ticularly by committees of the Personal 
Accident & Health Underwriters As- 
sociation, trying to arrive at practical 
conclusions as a basis for adequate 
rates for restricted, unrestricted and so 
called noncancellable contracts. 


Y purpose in calling your attention 

to the activities of the life insur- 
ance companies, in connection with our 
business, is to show you that a grievious 
mistake has been made by accident 
and health underwriters in not co- 
operating in years past in the establish- 
ment of a standard table of experience. 
Life insurance companies, entering the 
business, accustomed to basing their 
entire operations on standard tables, 
have immediately begun providing 
themselves with what they consider the 
greatest requirement to engage in our 


business, 

We have transacted our business 
over a period of more than fifty years 
on a basis of general knowledge instead 
of actual facts. The advent of a ques- 
tionably safe noncancellable policy 
has been the greatest element in bring- 
ing us to the point of now starting, in 
an intelligent, practicable manner, to 
compile our own statistics. Taking all 
of the companies, as companies, that 
are transacting business profitably, how 
many of them actually know whether 
their experiences with any one par- 
ticular policy is profitable or unprofi- 
table? 


I will not specify as to the great 
number of facts in connection with our 
underwriting that we desire to have. 
A day never passes with any of us that 
we would not give a great deal to know 
for example in percentages the differ- 
ence between coverage from the first 
day and coverage with a waiver of 4, 
7, 10, 14 days or 1, 2 or 3 months, or 
experience with accident risks at dif- 
ferent ages as to length of periods of 
disability, or difference in health ex- 
periences between risks of the adopted 
classifications. We have arrived at a 
time when we can no longer satisfac- 
torily transact our business without 
reliable statistics as gathered from our 
own combined experiences. 


The fact that approximately 40 per- 
cent of the companies in the conference 
have shown a desire to co-operate is 
encouraging. The other 60 percent of 
the companies will be as anxious to get 
the statistics as are the 40 percent furn- 
ishing them. Here are two conditions 
that should not exist, one is the in- 
equality of companies not doing their 
share, deriving the benefits from those 
who do, and the decreased value of 
statistics gathered if not including the 
experiences of 100 percent of the com- 
panies of the Accident & Health Under- 
writers Conference. 
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Prizes for Golfers 


The success of the golf tournament 
introduced for the first time this year. 
was such as to insure its being made a 
permanent feature of the mid-summer 
Conference meeting. Thirty-five insur- 
ance golfers participated and some ex- 
cellent scores were made. The tourna- 
ment was conducted on a handicap 
basis. Especially handsome trophies 
were provided. They were awarded as 
follows: 

Low net score, E. C. Edmonds, Fidel. 
ity Health & Accident. 

Runner-up, C. E. Bowlby, Fidelj 
Health & Accident. ‘ “7 

Low gross score, R. A. Phillips, In. 
terstate Business Men’s. 

Runner-up, G. A. Fairly, 
Travelers’ Benefit. 

Guest prize, Edwin E. Jones, legal de. 
partment Fidelity & Casualty, New 
York. 

High gross score, T. Leigh Thomp- 
son, National Life & Accident, first: 
A. E. Forrest, North American Acci. 
dent, second. 

Kickers’ handicap, W. W. Powell 
Southern Surety, first; A. E. Forrest’ 
North American Accident, second. ' 

Blind hole contest, W. T. Grant, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, first; Robert 
Barrowman, Iowa State Travelers, E, 
C. Budlong, Bankers’ Accident, and 
Price Cross, International Travelers, 
tied for second place. Trophy awarded 
to Mr. Barrowman. 

Putting contest for non-golfers, W, G, 
Alpaugh, Inter-Ocean Casualty, first; 
Dr. W. F. Jarvis, Fraternal Protective, 
second. 

Ladies’ putting contest, Miss Martha 
Edith Boyer, Chicago, first; Mrs. Homer 
Rockwood, Springfield, Ill., second, 

While the men were on the golf 
course, a bridge party for the ladies was 
being held on the hotel veranda. The 
first prize at bridge was won by Mrs, 
A. E. Forrest, Chicago; second, Mrs. 
C. H. Boyer, Chicago, and low score 
Mrs. H. B. Hawley, Des Moines. Mrs, 
G. R. Kendall, Chicago, made the high 
score at 500. 


National 


Meeting of General Counsel 


The General Counsels’ Association of 
Accident and Health Companies, organ- 
ized last year, held its first annual meet- 
ing Wednesday at West Baden. Be- 
cause of the fact that the American Bar 
Association was in session at Cincin- 
nati, the attendance was much smaller 
than had been expected. 

In view of this fact an adjournment 
was taken to some time later in the year 
to be fixed by the executive committee. 
The meeting probably will be held in 
New York the first week in December, 
when the Association of Life Counsel is 
holding its meeting. It is believed that 
such a date would be especially satts- 
factory as it would allow attorneys for 
companies which write both life and 
accident to attend both meetings. 

Thirty-two attorneys representing ac- 
cident and health companies have al- 
ready joined the new organization. Un- 
der one of the plans already put into 
effect which is expected to be of espe- 
cial value to members, when any gen- 
eral counsel has a decision handed 
down where a written opinion is deliv- 
ered, he sends the opinion to the secre- 
tary, who has it mimeographed and 
sends copies to all members, thus giv- 
ing them the advantage of the decision 
at least 60 days earlier than usual. 

. W. Van Auken, Commercial 
Travelers’ Mutual Accident, Utica, N. 
Y., is president of the association; 
Thomas G. Rutledge, ‘l'ravelers’ Protec- 
tive, St. Louis, vice-president, and John 
A. Millener, United Commercial Travel- 
ers, Columbus, O., secretary-treasuref. 


Many Ladies Present 


More than the usual number of ladies 
attended the Conference meeting this 
time. In addition to the bridge party, 
Tuesday afternoon, an automobile ride 
was arranged for them Monday after- 
noon. 
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Problems of the Present Period 


YEAR ago the insurance business 
Aw at its crest. As the wave of 
general business activity broke, in- 

surance as a matter of course receded. 
Conditions today may be likened to a 
choppy sea following a dead _ calm. 
There are certainly noticeable indica- 
tions of a revival of interest in at least 
the disability line. j 

There are many factors in evidence 
today tending toward a harder task for 
the underwriter in a small way, who 
hopes to build a personal accident and 
sickness company on its own accre- 
tions—and this includes the great ma- 
jority of members of this Conference. 

The old idea of building from a small 
foundation is year by year rendered in- 
creasingly hard because of the lavish 
use—not necessarily investment—of 
capital in the insurance business. 


HE vogue in building construction, 
finishing the twentieth story first and 
building downward until the structure 
is completed, seems to be the quickest 
way of launching either a rental or an 
insurance undertaking—and there has 


A. E. FORREST, 
Vice-President North American Accident 


been no difficulty during the past few 
years in financing, 

Millions have been contributed from 
the purse of the general public inflated 
through wartime fictitious prosperity— 
filched in too many instances from sud- 
denly prosperous but densely ignorant 
victims solely that enterprising stock 
salesmen might realize from 15 to 30 
percent on the sale of stock in pros- 
pective insurance enterprises. 

This influx of new companies—un- 
tried, frequently poorly managed— 
constitutes one of today’s menaces. 


THE accepted proposition that volume 
of business such as is sought in mer- 
chandising for increase of profit appar- 
ently holds good in insurance oniy to 
such extent as is involved in the lessen- 
ing of overhead expense, if we are to 
credit compilations of figures made by 
reliable analysts of insurance operations. 
The ‘Spectator” furnishes the startling 
information that a computation of the 
sworn returns of 100 stock companies 
covering a period of 10 years shows a 
net underwriting profit of only .4 of 1 
percent on a volume of $1,829,000,000 
of earned premiums. This is the small- 
est 10-year period profit recorded in the 
history of casualty underwriting and the 
volume of business transacted exceeds 
y many millions that of any such previ- 
Ous period. What is the cause of this 
minution in net returns to those who 
venture their money in casualty under- 
writing? Either rates are too low or 
expenses too high—or both. 





By A. E. FORREST 


yet baagaeh is brought out by com- 
pilers of statistics showing just how 
much capital has been lost during the 
past 10 years through failure of casu- 
alty companies and through diminution 
of surplus. What would be the net re- 
sult should we deduct from the .4 of 1 
per cent the immense sums paid in to 
companies’ treasuries by trusting stock- 
holders in the way of bonuses to capi- 
tal or as direct contributions to en- 
able companies to maintain a surplus 
depleted—on paper, as the manager will 
readily explain to the innocent con- 
tributor, because he has been smarter 
than other managers and has secured a 
volume of business calling for “paper” 
liability encroaching on the capital in- 
vested, 


HE real business of insurance in 

1921 is a banking proposition. The 
company management is happy if under- 
writing ends meet. Interest earnings 
must pay dividends and not infrequently 
fill the hole in the treasury dug by 
operations, 

With such a condition in the business 
a fact and maximum premium rates 
fixed by the banker companies, what is 
the status of the company depending 
on underwriting profit as a building 


HAT difference if no contingency 

arises under which a claim can be 
made? The cost of the “policy” was 
less in the “self-insurer” and the result 
the same as if the policy promises were 
backed by millions instead of thin air. 
Just let a claim arise against one of 
these self-starters that cuts a premium 
down the middle and pays a dividend 
from the new blood induced through the 
carving and at last finds the end of the 
tether and cannot pay. You will then 
hear a howl arise to high heaven against 
all insurance—good, bad and _ indiffer- 
ent. A word against insurance will 
travel farther than will a volume in its 
favor. However, while there is no 
present indication of better judgment 
in selection, there is on record during 
the past year evidence of increasing con- 
fidence in the institution of insurance. 
A paid claimant is known to have said 
that the Blank Casualty Company “paid 
him $50” instead of saying, “I got $50 
out of the Blank Casualty Company.” 
This is a good indication and there is 
a good reason for such a change of 
heart. Established companies pay their 
obligations without quibble and the 
newly spawned are only on the heel of 
good times and are yet in funds—but 
wait! 
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A. E. Forrest, vice-president of the North American Accident of Chi- 
cago, is usually counted on to deliver the keynote address at the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference, and this year was no exception. 
His talk on “The Insurance Business in 1921” was a particularly illumina- 
ting review of the problems with which the disability companies are con- 


fronted today. 
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medium? The insuring public must re- 
ceive the same proportionate claim re- 
turns from the small as from the banker 
type of company. Consequently, to live 
the smaller enterprise must make the 
saving on expense of conducting the 
business. A little like rowing a small 
boat against the waves in the wake of a 
large steamer—rather choppy work re- 
quiring much labor and not a little skill! 
The obvious is that while there are 
channels deemed too shallow for the 
large craft, the rower must make his 
efforts count. 


N turn the premium rates of the bank- 

ing insurance company are affected 
by the horde of reciprocals, coinsurers, 
Lloyds, interinsurance and whatnots 
overrunning the country today. The 
mouse is annoying the elephant; in 
swarms he is consuming the most 
nutritious provender. True, the life of 
the mouse as compared with that of the 
element is brief, but he is lively and 
omniverous during his comparatively 
brief span. 

The insurance business is as adversely 
affected by one dead coinsurer as was 
a certain church congregation recently 
by the presence under the church of 
that live animal aptly described by the 
small boy as “a black and white animal 
that has legs on its four corners and 
feeds on asparagus.” The general pub- 
lic is peculiar. Its idea of insurance 
seems to be to get it cheap. It matters 
not what the security. A wily can- 
vasser, like a good stock salesman, can 
sell “blue sky” much more easily than 
he can something to proven merit. The 
proven in a reality—the other is re- 
silient, subject to no limitation short of 
the salesman’s imagination—surprising 
how much romance there is in America! 

To many otherwise good business 
men, “Pigs is pigs,” and insurance is 
insurance and many seem to feel a duty 
well done when a nicely lithographed 
piece of paper marked “insurance” is 
tucked away in the bureau drawer. 
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HERE is abundant evidence of an 

increased confidence in insurance. 
Early in the century an investigation of 
the investment methods of some life in- 
surance companies of an eastern city 
gave insurance quite a jolt. Distrust of 
all American companies was so aroused, 
even in England, because of this investi- 
gation that employers there peremp- 
torily canceled their insurance agree- 
ments with American companies. In 
1911 a vicious attack attributed to_politi- 
cal aspiration was made on that class 
of company writing monthly pay insur- 
ance. While widely advertised, little 
attention was paid by the insuring pub- 
lic and the recent New York investiga- 
tion bringing in fire and life companies 
has not caused even a ripple. 

The public recognizes insurance to- 
day as an important factor in the social 
economy of the nation—thinks every 
company solvent and safe and is to an 
extent never heretofore reached using 
insurance protection against all con- 
tingencies attaching to person or prop- 
erty. We have the public good will and 
an increasing patronage. We deserve it. 
There is no public utility—for that is 
what insurance is—that gives better 
service or that contributes more to the 
safeguarding of public welfare than in- 
surance. There is only one way of 
keeping up the good reputation estab- 
lished; that is to charge and collect a 
premium fully adequate to carry out our 
promises of indemnification in all lines. 


FEW years ago almost all of the 

Conference companies devoted the 
greater part of their efforts to insuring 
that part of risks paying premiums 
monthly. I doubt if today there are 
more than one-half of such companies 
following this practice. 

When salaries doubled and the artisan 
had plenty of money, many companies 
practically abandoned the monthly pay 
system for annual and quarterly busi- 
ness. Then Uncle Sam stepped in with 
a 20 percent tax on the first month’s 


premium, further seriously handicapping 
the monthly system. Let me say here 
that we owe this 20 percent tax to a 
mistake in judgment of one lobbyist 
more interested in weekly payment pre- 
miums than in the monthly system and 
to the carelessness of the Conference 
in not being properly represented at 
hearings on tax legislation at Wash- 
ington. 


HE result of individual prosperity 

and governmental adversity has 
placed the monthly pay system in a 
position where with unemployment and 
the fall in wages tens of thousands of 
policyholders who could have paid the 
small monthly premium have been un- 
able to maintain their insurance under 
the new conditions enforced. 

When we return to the old idea of a 
small policy fee and a monthly pay- 
ment, we shall begin to increase our 
usefulness and incidentally perhaps the 
better will we be serving ourselves. The 
underwriting of large death benefits and 
the granting of weekly indemnity for 
sickness disability during the entire life 











G, A. FAIRLY, 
Secretary National Travelers Benefit 


of the insured is a business separate 
and apart from the safe practice of 
fixing a known limit to liability. 


F there is a demand for indemnity for 

an indefinite period, such should be 
furnished. It is wholly a matter of an 
adequate premium to be based on ex- 
perience. Some companies are experi- 
menting and it is well that the pioneers 
should be well financed institutions able 
to pocket a serious loss should the first 
guess prove erroneous. Mutuals and 
lightly capitalized and small surplused 
stock companies should give this class 
of underwriting a wide berth, and in 
reckoning surplus that illusive asset 
item so much in evidence in companies 
that have failed called “premiums in 
course of collection” should be charged 
with prospective operating as well as 
agency expense. 

The indemnity for continuing claims 
should not be underestimated in draw- 
ing a balance because the monthly 
stipend provides a splendid inducement 
to longevity. The premium rate of the 
future for this class of policy will be 
much larger than that now charged, 
although the present rate is greatly in 
excess of that first promulgated. 


LL the frills attached to the original 

accident policy have their genesis 
in the false idea of gain through out- 
stripping competitors. Possibly the 
most expensive frill is the “accumula- 
tion” which has degenerated into a sub- 
stantial cut in the cost of death indem- 
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nity as well as weekly indemnity. <A 
fair profit on $5,000 accidental death in- 
surance and $25 weekly indemnity has 
been eliminated through an increase ot 
50 percent in benefits without any in- 
crease in premium. 


ITH a 520 percent increase in auto- 

mobile and motorcycle accidents 
during the past 10 years—with fatal 
accident increase of 136 percent and 
nonfatal 47 percent, a grand total in 
that period of 50 percent in a quiet 
orderly town like Chicago, where every 
citizen is looking after the strangers and 
the strong-armed the weak, what may 
we expect in What Cheer, Ia., and other 
rural seaports? 

Would these figures “indicate,” as the 
doctors put it, a reduction in accident 
and premium rates? Add to this condi- 
tion health insurance, a time tried and 
well proven breeder of mollycoddleism 
or malingering, as some put it, and we 
just then open our eyes to the reason 
for the disappearance of a portion at 
least of the $1,200,000 lost by 79 com- 
panies in the past 10 years. 

Moses ordained that the ox should 
be unmuzzled while treading out the 
corn, and there is a general supposition 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
and so forth, but what can be said of a 
business—a mammoth business—that 
adjusts itself on a losing basis and keeps 
on at it. 


LL business is interdependent. That 

fact is very much in evidence in 
general conditions today, but there is 
just enough independence in the insur- 
ance system to enable any given branch 
to put itself on a paying basis through 
cooperation and without danger of in- 
fracting any law—moral or civil. 

The life insurance companies have 
found a level. They have a system. 
Put a modicum of brains and a moun- 
tain of energy into that charted business 
and the company grows fat. When a 
risk is enrolled he stays—at least to a 
much greater extent than in the other 
lines where no penalty for lapse is im- 
posed. The reason is plain. The life 
insurance policyholder has a goal in 
prospect. His premiums are simply in- 
vested as safely as if placed in a bank 
and insured to his posterity or may be 
withdrawn with accretions during his 
life time. The risks of a disability com- 
pany may lapse and renew elsewhere at 
will and usually without penalty. Con- 
sequently the system is lacking in the 
stability attaching to self-interest as in 
life insurance. Custom born of experi- 
ence, we shall say, has placed a full 
stop to a disability policy at age 65. 
One of the most unpleasant duties of 
the executive of a casualty company is 
summarily dismissing a customer of 
many years standing who has paid his 
premiums faithfully and perhaps never 
received a cent in return. The protest 
is usually painful and no line of reason- 
ing serves to hold the dismissed vet- 
eran’s friendship. How different would 
be his feelings if a check for accumu- 
lated paid-in premium excess over his 
share of losses, expenses and company 
profits accompanied the notice of 
termination of relationship with the 
company! 


IVE a disability policy a cash value 

after a given period and you will 
reduce the lapse ratio 90 percent—at 
least up to the first cash surrender date. 
You will greatly reduce the claim ratio 
because of the interest of the risk in 
his company and you will provide 
through interest earnings on the loading 
an earned compensation for persistency. 
Let me interject here that the company 
that I serve is experimenting with such 
a contract and that lapses, even in 
these peculiarly trying times, are prac- 
tically nil and that claim ratios based 
on regular disability policy rates are 
extremely low and out of proportion to 
the usual new business demands. 

The demand for such a policy must 
be created—rather the agent must be 
made over and taught to sell investment 
with insurance as under the life system. 

The advantage of having a perma- 
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Good Work Accomplished 


By Committee on Taxation 


H. BOYER, chairman of the 

C Conference committee on taxa- 
* tion and legislation, who stb- 
mitted his report at the morning session 
Tuesday, devoted his attention primarily 
to the efforts made by the committee 
to secure the repeal of the federal tax 
on the issuance of insurance policies, 
which has so far been very successful. 
The committee succeeded in securing 
such a repeal in the new revenue bill as 
passed by the house of representatives 
Aug. 20. The bill still has to be acted 
upon by the senate. The senate finance 
committee will devote its entire atten- 
tion to that measure during the recess. 


R. BOYER reported that in his 

work in connection with federal 
legislation the committee called three 
meetings in Washington, at which rep- 
resentatives of practically all the vari- 
Ous insurance assOciations were present. 
At the first two meetings the Life 
Presidents’ Association, the American 
Life Convention, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters and the Southern Industrial 
Insurers’ Conference were represented. 
At a hearing before the senate finance 
committee, May 17, A. E. Forrest of 
the North American Accident, Chicago, 
was spokesman for the accident and 
health companies. P. M. Estes spoke 
for the Southern Conference and H. L. 
Ekern for the mutual companies. <A 
number of the other members of the 
Health & Accident Conference were in 
attendance at that hearing, but took no 
active part in the proceedings. Follow- 
ing that hearing briefs were filed with 
the finance committee of the senate and 
with each of its members and very en- 
couraging replies were received from all 
the members of the committee except 
the chairman. 


URING the Washington hearings 

the committee took the liberty of 
adding to its membership Dr. W. A. 
Granville, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania College and an official of the Na- 
tional Relief of Philadelphia, who aided 
very materially with the Pennsylvania 
congressmen and others and attended 
all the meetings of the committee in 
Washington. Owing to the shortness 
of the notice of the hearing before the 
ways and means committee of the house, 
on July 28, Dr. Granville was the only 


member of the committee able to be 
present, but Mr. Ekern also appeared 
for it at that hearing. 


HE ways and means committee 

made public its revised revenue bill 
Aug. 15 and introduced the bill in con- 
gress, through its chairman, Aug. 17. 
The bill provided for the repeal of the 
issue tax on life insurance and made a 
modification of the income tax espe- 
cially applicable to life insurance com- 
panies only. This latter modification is 
what was known as the treasury or 
Rhodes amendment when the original 
act was before congress in 1918. While 
these changes were satisfactory to the 
life insurance interests, they did not 
give relief to the other branches of the 
insurance business. 


HE committee thereupon sent tele- 

grams to all members of the Con- 
ference and a number of outside com- 
panies, 101 in all, urging that the com- 
pany officials and other influential men 
in their cities telegraph every member 
of congress from their respective states 
requesting the repeal of Section 503 of 
the revenue act, which levies the tax 
on the issue of insurance policies. It 
is estimated that more than 400 tele- 
grams were sent to Washington 
through the influence of the Conference 
committee. As an illustration of the 
effectiveness of these telegrams, a re- 
port quoted a communication received 
by C. C. Criss of the Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident of Omaha, from a 
Nebraska congressman, acknowledging 
receipt of his telegram and reporting 
that he had taken action in faver of the 
desired amendment, which was _ later 
adopted. 

W. W. Dark of Indianapolis, a mem- 
ber of the committee, was in Washing- 
ton looking after the interests of the 
Conference during the critical stage and 
keeping other members posted on what 
was going on in that connection every 
day. In regard to the results obtained 
the report says: 


6c" THROUGH their efforts and your 

efforts in sending out telegrams, 
and with the help of some of our very 
good friends in the house in aiding us 
in presenting our cause, we were able to 
secure an amendment to the original 
bill whereby all branches of insurance 
are relieved of the tax and the provision 








nent clientele of savings depositors as 
policyholders is obvious. The business 
then becomes stable and switching dif- 
ficult. . 


ODAY the trend in insurance gen- 

erally is toward the English system 
of carrying all branches of the business 
on one capital. Fire companies carry 
theft insurance, life companies have in- 
vaded the disability field. In time the 
barriers that have enabled enterprise 
meagerly capitalized to build one branch 
and when sufficiently strong to add an- 
other closely co-related will be taken 
down and the big companies. will 
monopolize the big business. 

In fact, it would seem that any man 
would prefer to have his time, life and 
property covered under one _ policy 
rather than separate his insurance into 
units, liable to loss through oversight 
or neglect. When one has all his eggs 
in one basket, David Harum says that 
he usually watches that basket. In the 
interest of economy, and it would seem 
of good common sense, such a change 
in our state laws would work for the 
public good, irrespective of what effect 
it might have on your company or mine. 

The business would become more 
compact—more susceptible of self-regu- 
lation as the carriers narrowed down 
under the rule of the survival of the fit- 


test. We would then be spared the 
spectacle of separate insurance interests 
ignoring the dangerous gaps in the other 
fellows’ fences while mending their own 
before lawmakers. a 

AM not getting away from the sub- 

ject assigned to me in suggesting that 
any drawing of too rigid lines on the 
qualification of agents, such as devotion 
exclusively to the insurance business, is 
not perhaps to the best interest of the 
members of this Conference. My idea 
of insurance includes in its functions as 
zealous a spread of its beneficience as 
ever was in evidence in gospel mission- 
ary work and that we must take and 
make agents of any and all honest and 
intelligent men wherever we can find 
them irrespective of whether or not they 
may have other interests. True, uni- 
versities are now turning out diploma-ed 
insurance men, but it will be some time 
before we can depend on this source 
of supply for the maintenance of the 
business. 

When all branches of the insurance 
business work as unselfishly in the com- 
mon interest as that particular section 
represented in this Conference, insur- 
ance underwriting will be the envied of 
all professions and we shall have our 
reward in an absence of worry about 
agents, competition or prospective 
profit. 
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Cc. H. BOYER, 


Chicago, Chairman Legislation and Taxa. 
tion Committee 


as to an income or investment tax made 
applicable to ali. This amended bill 
finally passed the house on Saturday, 
Aug. 20. 

“While we believe the senate commit- 
tee on finance is favorable to granting 
us the desired relief, your committee 
deems it necessary that we keep in 
close touch with the powers at Wash- 
ington until after the senate finance 
committee has acted and a joint com- 
mittee of the house and senate has put 
its final approval on the bill. 

“We may call upon the members of 
the Conference for additional help, 
which we hope will be given as 
efficiently and as cheerfully as in the 
past.” 

Mr. Boyer said that the saving to 
Conference companies as a result of the 
adoption of the amendment would be 
close to $1,000,000 a year. 


M. ESTES, president of the South- 

e ern Industrial Insurers Confer- 
ence, who had taken an especially active 
part in the contest was present Tues- 
day morning when the report was sub- 
mitted. He praised very highly the 
work of the Conference representatives 
and said it merely showed what could 
be done by making a vigorous and or- 
ganized fight. He declared that it could 
have been done at any time since 1916, 
and that the tax had remained in force 
merely because the companies had ac- 
quiesced in it. 

Various members expressed their ap- 
preciation of the work done by the com- 
mittee, and a vote of thanks was given 
to it, which was extended to include 
Mr. Estes and Mr. Ekern for the as- 
sistance which they had rendered. 


Z. H. Austin, president of the North 
American Life & Casualty of Minne- 
apolis, came near landing in French 
Lick without any shoes. He had to oc- 
cupy an upper berth on the sleeper and 
after crawling down the ladder he be- 
gan groping around under the lower 
berth for his shoes. While he was thus 
engaged the occupant of the lower 
berth gave him a vigorous kick which 
sent him almost into the berth opposite. 
He started in to retaliate in kind, think- 
ing that the occupant of the berth was 
one of his fellow insurance men but 
desisted when a feminine voice im no 
kindly tones ordered him to “get out 
of here.” Mr. Austin finally succeeded 
in convincing the young woman that 
there were two pairs of shoes there an 
that he wanted only his own, and was 
permitted to go ahead with the comple- 
tion of his toilet. 
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Future of Monthly Prem 


N CONSIDERING the relative popu- 

larity of monthly premium accident 

and health insurance now and in 
former years, it is necessary to go back 
some years into the history of the busi- 
ness and consider some of the causes 
or conditions responsible for its de- 
velopment and beginning popularity. 
For one thing, it stands out alone 
among all insurance lines as the only 
one of having been operated success- 
fully under a plan of paying premiums 
monthly. Other lines of personal in- 
surance have been successfully devel- 
oped and operated under differing plans 
of premium payment, but the plan for 
paying premiums monthly has never 
been a success except in this particular 
line of accident and health insurance. 


health business, as we know it 

today, had its inception approxi- 
mately thirty years ago. At that time 
insurance against accident was com- 
paratively a new idea in this country, 
and sickness insurance was practically 
untried and unknown. At first the 


Te monthly premium accident and 


JOHN PATTERSON, 
Vice-President Massachusetts Bonding 


plan was operated by the mutual sick- 
ness benefit associations, an outgrowth 
of the fraternal sickness benefit sys- 
tem, under a plan whereby certificates 
stipulating the benefits and the condi- 
tions of the insurance were issued to 
members, who were required to pay a 
membership fee and maintain the in- 
surance in force by paying a regular 
monthly assessment. Premium costs 
were assessable and might be increased 
if the cost of maintaining the benefits 
required. After some years old line 
companies took up the plan, the mem- 
bership fee being replaced by the 
policy fee and the monthly assessment 
became a fixed monthly premium. 
Most of the older sickness benevolent 
associations that had succeeded in at- 
taining a substantial membership and 
growth in volume of insurance written 
were absorbed by or reorganized into 
stock companies, so that in recent years 
the Sreater part of the monthly 
Premium business has been written on 
the old-line plan regardless of whether 
the company operating was actually a 


_ company or a mutual associa- 
n. 


THE popularity of monthly premium 
accident and health insurance and 
the success of its early development 
may be considered as attributable. to a 
Combination of causes. It was intro- 
uced at a time when the industrial 
and commercial activities of the coun- 
try were approaching a period of re- 
action from a preceding wave of pros- 
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perity. At that time there was no plan 
of protection offered for the wage 
earner or industrial worker except the 
limited benefits of the so-called lodge 
or fraternal order. Health insurance 
was not written at all except by two 
or three old line companies for very 
limited benefits and to cover a limited 
number of specified diseases. Then 
came the panic of the early ’90’s and 
the period of depression which fol- 
lowed with its resultant low wages and 
scarcity of money, a condition which 
not only encouraged but made the prac- 
tice of thrift highly necessary. The 
wage earners and industrial workers in 
those years were taught by the stern 
school of necessity to save the meagre 
income. Under such conditions a plan 
whereby for the payment of a dollar a 
month an accident or sickness benefit 
could be guaranteed that would com- 
pare favorably with one’s earnings was 


bound to meet with popular favor, and 
it did. 


NOTHER thing which undoubtedly 

had a great influence in popu- 
larizing the monthly premium business 
was the agency system and organiza- 
tion through which it was operated. 
During a time when employment oppor- 
tunities were none too plentiful and 
earnings were small, this line of insur- 
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son of the rapid development and grow- 
ing popularity of some of the newer 
plans of accident and health insurance. 


URING the past few years, living 

and conditions generally have not 
been as favorable for the growth and 
development of monthly premium busi- 
ness as distinguished from other per- 
sonal accident and health lines as they 
were prior to a decade ago. Monthly 
premium insurance is essentially a 
measure of thrift. It is a means by 
which the thrifty man accomplishes the 
protection of his income at Small out- 
lay of expense, and being divided into 
monthly payments, the burden of pay- 
ing for the protection, which the 
thrifty recognize is a necessity, is made 
so light that it is hardly felt. Prior 
to 1910, and particularly prior to 1900, 
there were literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of wage and _ salary earners 
throughout the country whose earnings 
and financial circumstances were such 
that the expenditure of a dollar a 
month was something to be thought 
about carefully and not to be under- 
taken unless necessary. It was among 
the careful and thrifty people of that 
class that the monthly premium idea 
took hold and became popular, and 
there were a great many business and 
professional men and women with 





John Patterson is resident vice-president of the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing at Saginaw, Mich., in charge of its accident and health department. 
In view of the position of the Massachusetts Bonding as one of the big 
monthly premium companies, his comment on the question “Is the 
Monthly Premium Business Becoming Less Popular?” is of especial in- 


terest. 
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It answers the question in the negative. 





ance offered to men with limited busi- 
ness qualifications and without financial 
requirements opportunities to engage 
in a line of work from which 
their earnings could be far more sub- 
stantial than any other line of em- 
ployment open to them offered. The 
business attracted many hundreds of 
capable, industrious men from _ the 
trades, farms and professions, and its 
profitableness for them as a means of 
livelihood was an incentive for them 
to prove its value, its practicability 
and later its popularity with the public. 


HE monthly premium business grew 

rapidly into prominence and for a 
time held the stage as one of the most 
prominent lines in the field of personal 
insurance. Then other plans for writ- 
ing accident and health insurance were 
worked out, some modifications of the 
monthly premium plan, and some of 
the older annual premium or so-called 
commercial line, which were designed 
to meet particular needs and require- 
ments and cater especially to certain 
classes of people. These other plans 
have developed so _ successfully and 
have become so remarkably popular as 
to give rise to the question of whether 
the monthly premium business has not 
come to be outgrown in popular favor 
and therefore obsolete. 


S REPRESENTING a company 

writing upwards of $2,000,000 of 
premiums per year of monthly prem- 
ium business, I cannot accept the idea 
that the monthly premium business has 
outlived its usefulness or popularity in 
the field of personal accident and health 
insurance. On the contrary, I believe 
that it serves more people of every 
class at the present time than at any 
previous time in its history. If it has 
seemed to become less popular during 
more recent years, I believe it has ap- 
peared so only in comparison by rea- 


whom the idea also was popular because 
it gave them an opportunity to protect 
their incomes by a system of insurance 
the expense of which might be paid for 
in the same way that regular living 
expenses were paid—monthly. 


URING the past 20 years, and par- 

ticularly during the last ten years, 
the industrial and business development 
of the country has been in a condition 
of constantly increasing and almost un- 
interrupted prosperity, reaching a 
climax in the post-war prosperity com- 
ing to an end last year. The wage 
earning class, who 20 years ago were 
thrifty and saving on small incomes, 
grew to be reckless and extravagant on 
constantly increasing earnings. In- 
creasing living costs which kept pace 
with or ahead of increased earnings, 
served to develop a spirit of unrest and 
dissatisfaction even with the improved 
earnings, and the ways of thrift by 
which former generations were able to 
save and get ahead on small earnings 
were forgotten. There came to be a 
contempt for the humble dollar which 
in former years had been sufficient to 
insure a comfortable income for a 
whole month. The convenience of 
paying monthly a small premium didn’t 
have such an appeal to the mechanic 
who every two weeks received a roll 
of bills big enough to purchase a used 
car or that in former years had been 
sufficient to make a substantial payment 
for a home. What was the use of be- 
ing thrifty when there were so many 
things to encourage extravagance, and 
what need was there to try to be care- 
ful and saving when money was so 
easy to get? Instead of the careful, 
thrifty, industrious workman of a 
generation ago, who was the backbone 
of the country’s industrial development 
and business prosperity, the wage 
earner came to be the country’s most 
reckless and extravagant spender, given 
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to much dissatisfaction and unrest and 
to a considerable extent responsible for 
many of the ills, social, political and 
industrial and financial, from which we 
are turning every way for solution and 
relief. 


HILE the conditions which in the 

early days were so particularly 
favorable for the development and 
growth and popularity of the monthly 
premium business have changed so 
greatly during recent years, the line 
which has assuredly proven its prac- 
ticability and value has continued to be 
popular and an increasing amount of 
business has been written each year 
by the companies engaged in it. Prob- 
ably no bigger results in the way of 
increase of business were ever ac- 
complished than during the latter part 
of 1919 and the first half of 1920, but 
it is doubtful if the purchase of such 
a great amount of income protection 
during that time was actuated by mo- 
tives of thrift and saving on the part 
of the buyers so much as by the fact 
that it was easy to pay for in that period 
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Empire Health & Accident 


of excessively high wages and abun- 
dance of work. 


HE present general depression, re- 

sulting in a slow-up of industrial 
operations and consequent unemploy- 
ment among the industrial classes, had 
brought about a marked change from 
the conditions existing prior to a year 
ago among the class of people for whom 
monthly premium accident and health 
insurance is especially adapted. The 
excessively high wages which en- 
couraged extravagance and resulted in 
a vicious circle of constantly increased 
living costs are being brought down to 
where more moderate living costs are 
possible. These conditions and these 
qualities in the wage earning people all 
make for thrift. Insurance being es- 
sentially a measure of thrift, it neces- 
sarily follows that it can be extensively 
developed only among people who de- 
sire to be thrifty. I believe that times 
are shaping and that we are coming 
into a condition of things more nearly 
similar to those existing during the 
early years of the development of the 
monthly premium business, and that 
when normalcy is finally reached, if it 
ever is, the set-back which we are now 
going through will result in a more 
thrifty and saving class of wage earn- 
ing people than would have been _the 
case had there been no break in con- 
ditions existing before the depression— 
such a class as were largely responsible 
for the real popularity of the monthly 
premium accident and health business. 
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General Casualty & Surety Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 


WhatAre You Overlooking? 


In these times you should not 
overlook any line of insurance. 
Your customers require several 
kinds and you should handle 
them all. They need the pro- 
tection and in most cases you 
can sell them lines they have 
not been carrying. Represent 
a good casualty company 
writing general lines. 


The General Casualty & Surety writes Acci- 
dent and Health, Automobile and Teams, 
Burglary and Theft, Disability, Plate Glass 
and Workmen’s Compensation. 
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Furnishes Indemnity for Lost Time 


Through Accident or Illness | 
at Low but Adequate Rates 
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Liberal Commissions 
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Interest in. Forrest's Address 


HE suggestion made by A. E. For- 

rest of the North American Acci- 

dent in his address on “Insurance 
Business in 1921” at the Monday after- 
noon session regarding the desirability 
of the issuance by disability companies 
of a policy with cash value provisions 
attracted especial attention among the 
company officials in attendance at the 
Conference meeting. 

It was given strong endorsement by 
T. Leigh Thompson of the National 
Life & Accident and G. E. Harsh of the 
Public Savings. Mr. Thompson de- 
clared it was the biggest thing that had 
been brought up at the meeting and 
that it struck the keynote of successful 
accident and health underwriting. Mr. 
Harsh referred to the experience of his 
company with a policy of this sort and 
said that for a five-year period the loss 
ratio on that class of business had been 
only a little more than 37 per cent. 


R. FORREST brought up that 

phase of his subject by stating that 
it was a painful duty to have to cut off 
a policyholder who had been with a 
company for many years when he 
reached the age of 60 or 65, but that 
this could be lightened very materially 
if it were possible to hand over to the 
policyholder a sum representing the ac- 
crued value of his policy. 

The speaker said that on that class 
of policies, with which his company is 
now experimenting, the lapse ratio has 
been immensely reduced as compared 
with other classes of policies and that 
claims had also shown a great drop. 
He expressed the belief that there was 
a definite psychological effect, as a 
result of which the policyholder was 
less inclined to put in minor claims 
when he felt that he had a financial 
interest in his policy aside from 


what he would get from his claims, 


Meé: FORREST’S talk was a note- 
worthy exposition of the problems 
which confront the disability business 
today. He cited statistics to show that 
the leading companies had made an 
underwriting profit of only .4 of 1 per- 
cent over a 10-year period and that they 
must depend primarily on banking 
profits. He referred to the desire of in- 
surance buyers to “get it cheap” and 
the menace of the competition of irre- 
sponsible concerns. He warned com- 
panies against writing policies with the 
life indemnity feature unless they were 
on an especially strong financial basis, 


E. HARSH, vice-president of the 

e Public Savings of Indianapolis, 
speaking on “Public Welfare Work by 
Health and Accident Companies,” es. 
pecially urged the cooperation by acci- 
dent and health companies in all move- 
ments looking toward accident and 
sickness prevention and asserted that 
such action would go far toward con- 
vincing the public that the companies’ 
sole aim was not the acquisition of 
premiums. He referred to the work 
done by some of the Conference com- 
panies, including his own, in sending 
out bulletins along these lines for the 
benefit of policyholders and said that 
such work was of direct value to the 
companies in the reduction of the claim 
ratio as well as from the standpoint of 
the public. 

Commenting on this address, T. 
Leigh Thompson of the National Life 
& Accident urged that the Conference 
itself should distribute leaflets along 
this line and W. P. Orr of the Southern 
Life & Health told of the distribution 
by his company of “swat the fly” and 
pellagra leaflets. 


Two Speeches Shoved Forward 


addresses in addition to that of 

President Sanders were features of 
Monday morning’s program, which was 
expected to be devoted largely to re- 
ports. In both cases the speakers 
scheduled were unable to attend but 
had sent in their papers. 

President Sanders in his address re- 
viewed the great progress made by the 
accident and health business in the past 
50 years, both in point of growth and 
the development of policy forms. He 
also cited the growth of the Confer- 
ence and its development from a mili- 
tant to an educational body. He praised 
especially the establishment of a 
Bureau of Statistics as one of the out- 
standing achievements of the current 
year and urged that the fullest support 
be given to the new venture. 


(sees 5 to expectations, two 


HE speech prepared by C. W. Ray 
4 of the Hoosier Casualty and read in 
his absence by C. H. Brachett of the 
same company, drew forth high praise 
from A. E. Forrest, who declared that 
its literary quality entitled Mr. Ray to 
rank with the other literary lights who 
have helped to make Indiana famous. 
Mr. Ray’s subject was “Dealing With 
Humanity,” and he emphasized the 
necessity for the study of human na- 
ture as a requisite for success, espe- 
cially for a man in the accident and 
health field. 

“We are dealing,” he said, “with peo- 
ple who must meet with misfortune to 
collect on their investment.” 

He held that a knowledge of how to 
deal with humanity was as valuable in 
the office as in the field and cited the 
ability of Carnegie to pick the right 
men as his assistants. He declared that 
the successful insurance companies to- 
day are headed by men who have that 
gift. The importance of having a man 
in work for which he is fitted also was 
stressed and much of the discontent of 
the present day was declared to be due 


to misfits between men and their work. 

The address closed with a_ severe 
criticism of the plan now being fol- 
lowed by some companies of issuing a 
cheap travel accident policy with news- 
paper subscriptions. It was declared 
that this cheapens the business, lowers 
standards and will react on the com- 
panies as a whole. 


HE paper by E. J. Faulkner of the 

Lincoln Accident on “Getting Back 
to Fundamentals,” was read by E. C. 
X3udlong, secretary of the Conference. 
In it Mr. Faulkner declared that the 
basic idea of accident and health in- 
surance was to indemnify for loss of 
time and that anything which gets 
aways from that idea should be elim- 
inated. Sell sound insurance rather 
than try new experiments, was his ad- 
vice. He declared that the best thing 
that could happen would be a closed 
season on new policy forms for five 
years. 

Mr. Faulkner was especially strong 
in his criticisms of the non-cancellable 
policy, which he termed “a snare and 
a delusion.” He asserted that it was 
a policy for the rich man and not suited 
to the protection of the man of sma 
income, which needs that protection 
most. He declared that the selection of 
risks was bound to be against the 
companies and that it would attract 
only the most undesirable risks and 
those who buy insurance for specula- 
tion. 


Insurance Press on Hand 
The insurance press was well repre- 
sented at the French Lick meeting, 
The newspaper delegation included 
Frank A. Post and J. H. Higgins of 
THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, Donald 
Clark, Des Moines, “Underwriters Re- 
view”: F. R. Weddell, “Insurance 
Field”; Robert W. Blake, New York, 
“Spectator”, and E. T. Cunningham, 

New York, “Weekly Undewriter. 
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HEALTH AND ACCIDENT CONFERENCE 


President's Annual Address 


BY WILLIAM 


J ing the members of the Health 
[a Accident Underwriters’ Confer- 

ence, lam impressed with the growth 
and vast importance to the public of 
the insurance field which its members 
represent. And in this connection comes 
the thought that tkis growth and de- 
velopment in the accident and health 
insurance field has come in what his- 
tory will record as the wonder age of 
ivilization. 
Cie eentetion in the field of accident 
and health insurance has been marked. 
What we term “commercial accident 
and health policies” were first issued in 
1863. This form of protection, because 
of the expense involved, catered strictly 
to those at least comparatively well to 
do. The necessity of protection of simi- 
lar character to those unable to afford 
the commercial policy, soon became evi- 
dent. This necessity gave birth to the 
monthly payment policy. It was he- 
lieved to be such a variation from the 
then existing contracts as to necessitate 
the construction of policy forms entirely 
different from all others, 


HE early policies were enthusiastic- 
Tae received by the great mass of 
people who would not, or possibly could 
not, afford the commercial policy. Nat- 
urally it was very technical, covered 
comparatively few causes of disability, 
and was the extreme in complicated 
wording. But it sold. The people were 
ready and waiting for it. Its reception 
was cordial and its field of operations 
increased by leaps and bounds. The 
policy contracts became more and more 
liberal. When any person or business 
grows with abnormal rapidity, the finer 
instincts are not developed in propor- 
tion to the body or the business. Twist- 
ing of life insurance policies was then 
very prevalent, and life insurance com- 
panies were rewarding their successful 
twisters. With this example before 
them, the health and accident fraternity 
took to twisting with great enthusiasm. 
The life companies were doing it—also 
the commercial accident and health 
companies, so why not the monthly pay- 
ment? It was easier to rob your neigh- 
bor’s hen roost than to buy a setting of 
eggs and wait for the hen to hatch the 
group. One evil begot another, until 
the monthly payment field became dis- 
rupted, disorganized and characterized 
by destructive, antagonistic and unfair 
competition. 


HIS condition brought about the 

birth of the Conference. In its in- 
fancy it did not fit the conditions exist- 
ing any more than the first policies did, 
but its evolution and growth has been 
marked with permanent milestones of 
advancement. Ignorance and_ strife 
have been overcome by education, and 
fear has been changed to respect, as 
these manifold evils have been eradi- 
cated. 

The managers of the companies 
learned to think fast and decide 
promptly. They were like the automo- 
bile driver who must guess right 100 
times out of a hundred, as he can be 
killed only once. Life insurance organ- 
izations had many conferences as to 
how to curb twisting. Our Conference 
studied the problem, tried several mild 
measures, and when they had completed 
their course of study, effected measures, 
many with the cooperation of the insur- 
ance commissioners, which not only 
Stopped the practice, but made it so 
distasteful to any honest manager that a 
badge for crookedness is now handed 


the company which even flirts with 
twisting, 


OLR Conference long ago passed its 
days for the purpose for which it 
was intended by its founders. From a 
militant body it has become an educa- 
tional Institution and an organization 
or service with an attendance at its 
semi-annual meetings of company repre- 
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sentatives who mingle with each other 
in the most friendly spirit, each seeking 
to be of some small benefit to some one 
else, and all working for the common 
good of everyone. I use this word 
“everyone” in its broadest meaning, em- 
bracing the policyholders, agents, state 
insurance departments and the com- 
panies themselves, which are all greatly 
benefited through the results arising 
from the work of this Conference. 


N the accomplishments of the past 

year our statistical committee and the 
committee on taxation have been and 
are especially active, and from present 
indications there is every reason to hope 
that they will succeed in the securing of 
measures of such great importance that 
their value will be difficult even to esti- 
mate. ‘ 

When so many varied interests from 
all parts of the United States have been 
engaging the attention of congress in 
order to secure repeal or abatement of 
their respective federal taxes, progress 
made by our taxation committee in this 
direction is little short of remarkable. 


NOTHER great step forward was 
taken at Cincinnati last February, 
when the Bureau of Statistics was au- 
thorized by the Conference. Every 
company desired such a bureau, the 
only question being what method was 
best adapted to carry on the work. Sub- 
sequent developments have proven that 
we were wise in placing this bureau in 
charge of the Insurance Economics So- 
ciety of America. All companies have 
been supplied with blanks, not only for 
the purpose of reporting to the bureau, 
but for their own records. The method 
devised is complete and exceedingly 
simple. It is impossible to even esti- 
mate the great value of this bureau to 
every individual company. 
Two greater movements could not 
have been inaugurated by the Health & 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference. 


Pi one time non-Conference com- 
panies referred to themselves as 
“not in the trust.” It was a catchy 
term, and possibly appealed to some 
people, but as time progressed and the 
state insurance departments and the in- 
surance world became more familiar 
with the objects, workings and accom- 
plishments of our Conference, the term 
was employed with less and less fre- 
quency, and has finally disappeared. We 
believe that we have demonstrated that 
the highest badge of business honor in 
the field of health and accident insur- 
ance is a membership in the Health & 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference. 


Two Old-Timers Missing 

Two of the old wheel horses of the 
Conference were unable to be in at- 
tendance at the meeting and were 
greatly missed-by their conferes. Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, president of the Fed- 
eral Life of Chicago, had made other 
arrangements before the meeting dates 
were announced. C. A. Craig, presi- 
dent of the National Life & Accident 
of Nashville, had a dual reason for 
being unable to attend. In the first 
place bids were being opened for the 
new home office building of his com- 
pany and when that was over he had to 
hurry to New York to meet his daugh- 
ter Kathryn, who landed this week on 
her return from an extended tour of 
Europe. 


Chauncey S. S. Miller as usual af- 
forded the sartorial feature of the Con- 
ference meeting. When he arrived at 
the hotel Sunday night there was much 
speculation among the onlookers in the 
lobby as to his identity. One group 
insisted that he was the mayor of 
Cleveland, on his honeymoon tour, 
while another faction insisted that he 
must be some big eastern magnate who 
had come to take the waters. 

















Are you building a business that 
“STICKS” or are you living on 
new business and trusting to luck 


to hold the old? 








We have over twenty men who have collection 
accounts ranging: from $10,000 to $40,000 


annually. 


These men are the backbone of our Agency 
plant and every year two or three new men pass 


the coveted $10,000 mark. 


We have room for a few experienced men who 
are capable of making a $10,000 record and 
we are willing to stand back of them until 
they arrive. 


In addition to as clear and attractive a line of 
commercial and industrial policies as can be 
devised we are now putting out an entirely new 
form, quarterly plan. 


THE BANKERS 
DIVIDEND 
POLICY 


Every benefit in this policy increases 20% at 
end of first year if no claim is made, and 10% 
thereafter until the entire policy has increased 
50%. This is equal to a 3314% reduction in 
cost and is in every respect an ideal agency 
builder because it encourages the better class 
of risks. 


You are welcome to a sample copy for the 
asking. 


We operate in eight middle west states—lowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Colorado—‘*God’s Country. 


Write, E. C. Budlong, V.-P. and Agency Mer. 


Bankers Accident Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


F. L. MINER, President 
28 Years Old Capital, $100,000.00 
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Satisfaction 


When a company collects nearly a million 
dollars in accident and health premiums in 
one state, two things are evident— 


THAT its policyholders are satisfied, and 





THAT its agents are satisfied and pros- 
perous. 





There is pleasure in working for a company 
that is growing steadily and rapidly increasing 
its circle of friends and policyholders. It helps 
an agent if he knows that thousands of people 
are finding satisfaction in the policies he has 
to offer. And when these thousands of people 
are in one state, the home state, when he 
knows that the people of his town and neighbor- 
ing towns and all over the state are buying 
and boosting those policies, it means profit 
as well as pleasure. 


EMPIRE HEALTH © ACCIDENT could 
not build up its great success except on a 
basis of satisfaction. Satisfactory policies, 
satisfactory claim settlements and satisfactory 
arrangements with its agents are the founda- 
tions of its growth. 


The success of a company means the success 


of its agents and the EMPIRE’S agents are 
i} prosperous and satisfied. 


EMPIRE 


Health c& Accident 
Insurance Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


CHAS. S. DRAKE 
President 


JAMES M. DRAKE 
Secretary & Treas. 
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State's Interest in Health 
and Accident Underwriting 


BY JAMES 
H ‘comoan and accident insurance 


companies are organized and oper- 

ated primarily as other business 
enterprises, with a reasonable expecta- 
tion of return on invested capital or for 
the gainful employment of those directly 
interested. These incentives are essen- 
tial for the successful operation of 
American institutions. With the re- 
markable growth of your _ business, 
thousands are now engaged in one 
capacity or another, until we may prop- 
erly speak of health and accident insur- 
ance as a great institution. Many as 
there are so engaged, however, they 
comprise only a small percentage of our 
population. The state is, therefore, in- 
terested in the service you render your 
policyholders—its citizens. The very 
character of health and accident insur- 
ance business, the method of conducting 
its operations and the nature of the con- 
tracts make it peculiarly a business sub- 
ject to regulation. No argument is 
necessary to justify the conclusion and 
accepted principle that the state must 
maintain a department exercising 
proper supervision over your business. 


N order that its citizens may enjoy the 
benefits provided in health and acci- 
dent policies, the state must not hamper 
by restrictive laws or unjust taxation 
the successful operation of such com- 
panies, but should recognize the bene- 
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through the various insurance depart- 
ments, it is known—that the insurance 
business is basically sound. The state is 
interested to know that rates are req- 
sonable and that policyholders are fairly 
treated. The public is entitled to know 
that the “sure” is always in insurance, 
and that there are sufficient funds be- 
hind the policies in force to guarantee 
payments when losses occur. 


N EVER have such investigations pro- 
duced a more pertinent case of the 
wrongfulness of such inquiries attempt- 
ing to go into technical matters than the 
recent investigation of fire insurance 
companies by the New York joint legis- 
lative investigating committee “on hous- 
ing. 

Every patriotic citizen in public or 
private life is now engaged earnestly 
in the herculean task of reconstruction, 
In this insurance is playing a major 
part. Confidence in our great institu- 
tions is ever essential, and more so 
at this period than ever before. This 
is no time for destructive criticisms nor 
for sensational attacks on legitimate in- 
surance business for the consumption of 
the public. No business is perfect. 
Evils grow up and are eliminated—but 
there is no ground for mistrust or lack 
of confidence. The insurance business 
of the United States is as sound as our 
banking institutions. 





IRTRAITM TART IFT 


James F. Ramey is insurance commissioner of Kentucky. In discus- 
sing “The State’s Interest in Health and Accident Insurance” before the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Conference, Mr. Ramey held that there 
was a necessity for state supervision but opposed unnecessarily restrictive 
laws and criticised severely legislative investigations of the Lockwood 


committee type. 
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ficial functions of such organizations 
and encourage their development under 
proper supervision, that the greatest 
good shall insure to the greatest num- 
ber of citizens. Your dealings are with 
a large number of individuals, involving 
large accumulations of money, and de- 
mand an agreement the terms of which 
are often misunderstood or misinter- 
preted. The state, through its commis- 
sioner, must demand justice for all 
parties; see that its citizens are justly 
treated by the insurance corporations, 
and see that such corporations are pro- 
tected when operated according to law. 


T is highly important that your con- 

ference and its members should sense 
public opinion in advance—know what 
the public thinks of your service, and 
study methods for its improvement, 
thereby forestalling adverse criticism. 
The public, when properly informed, 
can be relied on to appraise correctly 
most practical propositions. By keep- 
ing your ear to the ground and recog- 
nizing these silent forces, you can cor- 
rect evils that spring up in your business, 
and leave our legislative bodies to 
apply their time and talents to more 
important matters of state. Very few 
more laws are needed in the insurance 
business. Cooperation and the practical 
application of the Golden Rule, with a 
wholesome regard for the fellow across 
the fence, will forestall adverse criticism 
and legislation. 


HERE will, of course, always be 

more or less legislation and legisla- 
tive investigations. No solvent company 
nor aggregation of insurance interests 
objects to a full and impartial inquiry 
into their rates, methods and practices, 
provided such inquiry is conducted for 
the wholesome purpose of ascertaining 
and giving to the public the facts, plain 
and simple, so that he who reads may 
understand. 

The state is entitled to know—and, 
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ADICAL reductions in accident in- 

surance rates can only come when 
companies have a more favorable loss 
experience—when our citizens wake up 
to the fact that carelessness is crim- 
inal. Great reductions in health insur- 
ance rates will not come by the magic 
wand of legislative investigation, but 
when preventable diseases have been 
mastered by medical science. Yours, as 
well as all other classes of insurance, 
must justify itselfi—must give a dollar 
in service for every dollar collected in 
premiums. Many of the abuses of the 
past in the health and accident business 
have been eliminated, the management 
and agency force humanized, until now 
you vie with each other as to who can 
give the most efficient and prompt serv- 
ice to the injured and sick. 


ANY of you remember when poli- 

cies in your line were so ambigu- 
ous that it was difficult to find a disease 
or accident directly covered by the 
policy. Your great institution sensed 
this condition and corrected it. The 
only commodity you have to sell is in- 
demnity. Your only stock in store and 
warehouse is your records. 

That indemnity embodied in your 
policy contract should be standardized 
and so worded that the particular class 
of people who buy it may understand 
its provisions. 

Stripped of all superfluous language, 
it should be made as simple as possible. 
Too much printer’s ink and a disposi- 
tion to put out an evasive contract did 
not reflect credit on this line of insur- 
ance in its earlier stages of development. 


NSURANCE should be taught m 

every school in our land. Then our 
citizens would grow up to know that 1- 
surance is not a lottery—that it is not 
a “get-rich-quick” scheme for either the 
assured or the insurer—but, on the other 
hand, that collectively we pay for what 
we get and get what we pay for. They 
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would also come to know that any loss, 
whether insured or uninsured, from fire, 
accident or sickness, is an economic 
loss, however small, to the state and 
community, and in proportion to its size 
js felt by the community, state or na- 
tion. 


Chauncey Sun: Shine 
Miller Talks 


About Enthusiasm 


Chauncey S. S. Miller of New York 
is now head of the publicity and ad- 
vertising department of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile group of fire com- 
anies. However, he is still regarded by 
the health and accident men as belong- 
ing to them, as he was connected with 
the casualty business for a number of 
years. When he was associated with the 
home office of the Continental Casualty 
he came in contact with the accident of- 
ficials On Numerous occasions. 

Mr. Miller spoke at the French Lick 
meeting in a rather humorous vein. His 
topic was “Enthusiasm; How to Be 
Happy Though Good (and Dry).” Mr. 
Miller said that the insurance business 
is dependent very much on zeal, joy and 
rapture. The sales agent must have en- 
thusiasm. It is easy to sell what the 
heart desires. It is easy to sell some- 
thing that appeals to the senses. It is 
dificult to get the name on the dotted 
line where an agent is selling something 
that promises to pay in the future. Mr. 
Miller took a fling at the government 
authorities who extract from the insur- 
ance companies all the taxes that the 
trafic will bear. He also paid his re- 
spects to the publicity seeker who 
engineers investigations of insurance 
companies and endeavors to provoke 
sensational matter which will attract the 
front pages of the newspapers. 

Mr. Miller’s observations on the Vol- 
stead act were humorous and heartily 
enjoyed. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT CONFERENCE 


Organized Effort in 
Reducing Death Rate 


By SIDNEY J. WILLIAMS 


URING the past decade many of 
our large industrial concerns have 
found it possible to reduce acci- 
dental deaths and injuries among their 
workmen by from 50 to 90 percent, by 
a combination of engineering improve- 
ments, education and supervision. The 
pioneers in this movement organized 
the National Safety Council as a clear- 
ing house for information on this sub- 
ject. 
In recent years the Council’s atten- 
tion has been aroused by the fact that 
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N particular, public opinion has be- 

come more and more aroused over 
the rapidly increasing number of auto- 
mobile fatalities, which numbered nearly 
10,000 in 1919 and will total 11,000 or 
12,000 in 1921. 

From another standpoint, the serious- 
ness of the accident problem is shown 
by the fact that, according to the Census 
Bureau, in 1919 5.6 percent of all deaths 
in the United States was accidental; 
if males only are considered, the per- 
centage was 7.8 percent. While for 





Sidney J. Williams of Chicago is secretary and chief engineer of the National 


Safety Council. 


In speaking before the Health and Accident Underwriters 


Conference he took as his subject “Results of Organized Community Effort to 


Reduce the Death Rate from Accidents.” 


work, 


He is a profound student of safety 





non-industrial accidents are really a 
much greater problem than industrial 
accidents. In the United States in 1919 
there were over 75,000 accidental deaths. 
Of these only 23,000 were in industry; 
nearly 40,000 occurred on streets, high- 
ways, and in other public places; the 
remaining 12,000 or more occurred in 
homes. No one knows the total of non- 
fatal accidents. Insurance records 
show that in industry there are about 
25 non-fatal accidents causing at least 
four weeks disability, for every fatal 
accident. I do not know whether this 
ratio holds good outside of industry but 
if it does, there were nearly 2,000,000 se- 
rious accidents in 1919, of which less 
than one-third occurred in industry. 


males from 20 to 49 years of age—the 
percentage was 12.4. These are the fig- 
ures for the entire country. Local 
safety councils have grown and multi- 
plied until today there are about twenty 
of them with paid staffs and a dozen 
others doing more or less ambitious 
work on a volunteer basis. The one 
essential, common to every one of these 
undertakings that have been a success, 
has been found to be this—that all the 
forces of the community must be 
brought together in a definite, organ- 
ized co-operative effort to prevent acci- 
dents. The community forces which I 
speak of, include the various city and 
county officials concerned, the public 
schools, automobile clubs, various civics 
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organizations, public utility companies, 
taxicab and transfer manufacturers, 
(companies), merchants, and_ public 
spirited citizens generally. Experience 
has shown that no one or two of these 
agencies alone can conduct a completely 
successful public safety campaign. The 
basis of such a campaign is public con- 
fidence, and all must take part. 


HAT are the results? The work 

is so new that only within the 
last few weeks have authoritative 
statistics become available. A tabula- 
tion prepared by F. S. Crum, assistant 
statistician the Prudential, from data 
provided by the Census Bureau, 
shows that in 27. cities—including 
New York, Chicago and other large 
centers—where no public safety work 
was done by a local safety council, 
automobile fatalities increased from 
2,019 in 1918 to 2,344 in 1920—an in- 
crease of 16 percent. In seven cities 
where more or less public safety work 
was carried on by a local safety coun- 
cil, assisted by the National Safety 
Council, automobile fatalities decreased 
during the same period from 490 to 440 
or a 10 percent decrease. These seven 
cities were Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Port- 
land, (Oregon) Rochester, St. Louis, 
Syracuse and Wilmington. Had the 
automobile fatalities in these seven 
cities increased at the same rate as in 
the other 27, they would have num- 
bered 569 in 1920, instead of 440—a 
clear saving of 129 lives from this class 
of accident alone. The record of non- 
fatal injuries is not available but all 
experience indicates that these must 
have decreased in about the same pro- 
portion. 


E. C. Budlong, who recently became 
a grandfather, was presented with a 
“faked” telegram just before the train 
carrying a big delegation of Conference 
members reached French Lick Monday, 
announcing that his new granddaughter 
had cut a tooth. 














A Company with a Conscience 


Is one of the outstanding characteristics that has 


made the 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE—BOSTON, MASS.. 
T. J. Falvey, President 


a by-word the country over for 


Service that is Satisfactory 


Operates in forty-seven states. Writes all forms of Accident and Health Insurance including Commercial, Indus- 


trial, Railroad, Installment and Group. 











J. Patterson, Resident Vice-President 


General Offices Accident and Health Department 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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all the time. 


Your Income! 


Are you interested in increasing your 
earnings? We can help you, as we 
have many other ambitious men. 


Our representatives, to a man, are 
loyal and enthusiastic, and are mak- 
ingmoney. Why? Because wewrite 
a comprehensive and liberal line of 
Full Coverage, Clean Cut Combination 
Policies, including Business Men’s 
Quarterly Premium and Farmers’ In- 
come Annual Premium departments, 
and because our service to you is 
unexcelled. 


We are most anxious that you, as 
our representative, make more money 
In the past several 
months many agency connections 
have been made with both Life and 
Disability salesmen who realize that 
Accident and Health Insurance is 
forging to the front rapidly and wish 
to control this business in their re- 
spective territories. 


Our reputation for giving the agent a Square 
Deal is our biggest asset, and the BIG factor 
in our success is our unvarying rule that every 
man gets every cent due him, without quibbling. 


Don’t you want to become associated with such 
an institution P Build on a solid foundation 
and watch your business and profits grow. 


We invite your correspondence. 


Commercial 


Health and Accident 


Company 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Gearheart Shows Need of More 


Uniformity in Insurance Laws 


W. GEARHEART, Ohio superin- 

B tendent of insurance, prefaced his 

* address on “Codification of Insur- 

ance Laws” with the suggestion that in- 

surance men should have more to do 

with the making of insurance laws. In 
that connection he said: 

“It has been said of insurance that 
‘though based upon self-interest, yet it 
is the most enlightened and benevolent 
form which the projects of self-interest 
ever took.’ 

“Should not those who are interested 
in this vast system properly have much 
to say to the laws under which it ex- 
ists? And ought not those who have 
studied the principles of insurance and 
understand its philosophy be invited to 
give their judgment as to its control and 
regulation? 

“Should not the representatives of in- 
surance interests lay aside the differ- 
ences among themselves and strive to 
make their influence for the proper 
recognition of this great enterprise felt? 
And should not each insurance man in- 
terest himself in the laws that affect his 
business, not with a view of obtaining a 
selfish advantage for himself, but for the 
purpose of seeing that legislation is con- 
sidered and framed by those who under- 
stand the nature and functions of insur- 
ance laws?” 


N taking up the question of codifica- 

tion more directly, he said: 

“What do we mean -by the codifica- 
tion of insurance laws; and what pur- 
pose do we expect it to serve? 

“The principle involved is a simple 
one. New fields are opening, new prin- 
ciples are being evolved. As _ society 
makes progress and conditions in life 
become more complex new  require- 
ments for insurance protection will ap- 
pear. 

“For many disputes and controversies 
that thus arise there will be no settled 
law. Precedent cannot be_ invoked. 
Therefore, the principle that ought to 
apply must be sought’ by the courts; 
and, as judges are fallible, there will be 
different conclusions reached, and dif- 
ferent rules laid down. 

“Then it will be found that certain 
branches of the subject require legisla- 
tion, and this is quite often framed with 
a view of accomplishing the one purpose 
in mind, in disregard of its effect upon 
other important principles and rules. 

“Inconsistencies in the statutes spring 
up. The most profound lawvers dis- 
agree as to what the law is. This leads 
to litigation, different courts may reach 
different conclusions, and consequently 
there is an uncertainty as to how a con- 
tract may turn out. 


‘6 ISPUTES and_ disagreements 

shake the confidence of the ordi- 
nary man in insurance companies. The 
latter, unless a claim is wholly without 
support, can hardly afford to litigate 
with a policyholder because of the effect 
upon others. The courts, under a well- 
known rule of law, construe doubtful 
language in a policy against the. com- 
pany, and juries are not slow to find for 
the insured when possible. And courts 
are apparently little by little increasing 
the burden which the company must 
bear on questions of misrepresentation 
and fraud making defenses under a 
policy more difficult. The statutes on 
these subjects need serious considera- 
tion. 

“When the laws fall behind condi- 
tions, as they always will at some time 
or other in a growing system such as 
insurance, they should be reduced to a 
code as clear as possible, in order that 
the rights of all persons may be under- 
stood, and the inconvenience and ex- 
pense of litigation avoided.” 


R. GEARHEART then cited some 
of the specific difficulties encoun- 
tered in various classes of insurance 
laws in Ohio, Taking up the more gen- 


eral application of the new code, he con- 
tinued: 

“In Ohio, as in other states, great 
difficulty is experienced with the agents’ 
qualification laws. Quite recently the 
highest courts of two states reached 
opposite conclusions as to the validity of 
practically the provisions regarding the 
licensing of agents. A uniform Jaw 
should in my judgment be considered, 
Our statutes providing for the taxation 
of premiums are indefinite in many par- 
ticulars. A law suit involving thoy- 
sands of dollars resulted from one of 
these provisions. We also need to 
clarify our laws as to penalties for 
offenses. It is too easy for the irre- 
sponsible to escape punishment. 

“If we can prevent improper and 
illegal practices, we may serve the 
whole insurance world. 


oo have been taken towards the 
adoption of a uniform insurance 
act for all the states, but since the su- 
preme court of the United States has 
held that insurance is not interstate 
commerce, no federal legislation along 
this line has been enacted. But uniform- 
ity, in my judgment, is greatly to be 
desired. It would put an end to the 
lawsuits that arise over questions as to 
where contracts are made and by what 
laws they are governed. We would be 
rid of retaliatory provisions which heap 
up fees, taxes and prohibitions. It 
would be possible for departments to 
keep in accord in administration and for 
companies to understand the require- 
ments made of them. 

“TI hope to see uniformity in insurance 
laws approached through state legisla- 
tion. It may not be possible to have it 
exactly, but it seems to me that diver- 
gent requirements and retaliatory pro- 
visions are burdens finally cast on those 
who are wise enough and thrifty enough 
to carry insurance.” 


Banquet Was Lively 


The banquet Tuesday night was an 
especially “pepful” occasion, due largely 
to the activity of E. C. Edmonds, of 
the Fidelity Health & Accident, who 
acted as song leader. A capacity in 
which he had served with the Y. M. 
C. A. overseas. He also gave several 
solo numbers, which were enthusiasti- 
cally received. 

Part of the entertainers for the oc- 
casion were recruited from among the 
colored employes of the French Lick 
Springs Hotel, who furnished a male 
quartet, two soloists and a real old- 
time southern cake-walk. 

Chauncey S. S. Miller acted as toast- 
master. There were no speeches except 
those in presentation of the trophies 
won at golf and bridge in the afternoon. 
P. M. Estes, president of the Southern 
Industrial Insurers Conference, in pre- 
senting the bridge trophy to Mrs. A. E 
Forrest, referred to some criticisms of 
the South made at the banquet last 
year, quoted some figures on the extent 
and variety of the South’s products 
and in handing over the prize cited its 
recipient as one of the best possible 
illustrations of the good things that the 
Southland can produce. 

Mrs. C. E. Bowlby made a very 
graceful presentation talk in turning 
over the prize for the putting contest 
to W. G. Alpaugh of the Inter-Ocean 
Casualty. 


Insurance Departments Represented 
Two insurance commissioners, James 
F. Ramey of Kentucky and : 
Gearheart of Ohio, were on the pro- 
gram and attended all the Conference 
sessions. Deputy Commissioner 
Coulter represented the Indiana de- 
partment and “Tom” Nelson, the acct 
dent and health expert of the Wis- 
consin department, was on hand as 
usual. 
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HEALTH AND ACCIDENT CONFERENCE 


Health and Accident Men 
Should Aid Welfare Work 


BY G. E. 


NE of the most beneficial things 
O that can be done by the health and 

accident companies is to convince 
the public that the health and accident 
companies of the United States under 
private management are rendering a 
service far greater than provided by 
the contractual requirements in a policy. 
This should result in the end of the 
agitation for compulsory health insur- 
ance and, irom the standpoint of the 
people generally, eliminate to a marked 
degree the enormous economic loss 
caused by preventable disease and acci- 
dents; also, from the home office stand- 
point, materially reducing the loss ratio. 


URING the various meetings of the 

conference, discussion of national 
advertising has received considerable at- 
tention and yet, the benefit therefrom 
(although I believe a great deal of good 
would come therefrom) cannot be com- 
pared to the benefit that would result if 
all the companies would, shoulder to 
shoulder, through our representatives, 
disseminate to the public literature pre- 
pared by our medical and claim depart- 
ments on disease and accident preven- 
tion, and the cost thereof would not in 
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holders, it is natural to suppose that a 
large part of the public will not be 
visited. It therefore appears that a 
plan of this kind put into effect by all 
companies would reach so many more 
people than were only one company so 
to do. 

We will also request our representa- 
tives to co-operate to the fullest extent 
with the health officers of each com- 
munity. 


T has been our experience that at the 

present time the health and accident 
representatives of the country are a bet- 
ter class of men than ever before in 
the history of the business and that they 
are most desirous of rendering in the 
way of service more than just what is 
required of them. 

What better way for an ambitious, 
conscientious man to become better 
known in his community is open than 
in this way and by so doing he is put- 
ting more into his community and the 
result to any man so doing is more 
contentment ‘than by taking away as 
much as possible. 

It appears to me that all companies 
should be vitally interested in the work 





G. E. Harsh is vice-president of the Federal Savings of Indianapolis. 
He is especially well-qualified to address the Health & Accident Con- 
ference on “Public Welfare Work by Health and Accident Companies,” 
as his company has taken an important step along that line by arranging 
for the distribution to its policyholders of bulletins on sickness and ac- 


cident prevention. g 
all movements along that line. 
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He urged that an active interest should be taken in 
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any way compare to the cost of national 
advertising, and yet the public thereby 
would be better informed of the sincere 
purpose of the health and accident com- 
panies and in addition it would un- 
doubtedly materially reduce the enor- 
mous cost of unnecessary claims to 
them. 


HE company I represent has just 

inaugurated a plan whereby our rep- 
resentatives will be furnished quarterly 
with literature prepared by our medical 
department for free distribution to the 
public, covering advice on the preven- 
tion of disease and accidents that are 
most prevalent during the three months 
period following the date of issue of 
each such quarterly bulletins. 
_ While we will advise our representa- 
tives that these bulletins are for the gen- 
eral public as well as for our policy- 


G. E. HARSH, 
Indianapolis, 
Vice-President Federal Savings 





of the Red Cross and that all possible 
support, both financial and moral, 
should be extended to same as the work 
of that organization is in time of na- 
tional catastrophe as in other times very 
vital to us all in many ways. Would 
it not be well to cooperate with them 
in the plan suggested by them of estab- 
lishing health centers throughout the 
United States? : 

HE companies represented here have 

thousands upon thousands of policy- 
holders, who in many instances do not 
have any other opportunity to learn of 
the savings to them that would result 
from knowing the fundamental laws of 
health and hygiene, and each policy- 
holder has a certain influence on those 
with whom he comes in contact. 

Our representatives in the large cities 
could be urged to cooperate with the 
proper officials in seeing that the hous- 





Cc. 8S. S. MILLER, 
New York, 
North British & Mercantile 
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CORNELIUS A. CRAIG, Pres. 

W. RIDLEY WILLS, Vice-Pres. 

THOS. J. TYNE, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Gen. Counsel 
NEWTON H. WHITE, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


E. H. CRAIG, 4th Vice-Pres. 

C. N. CLEMENTS, Sec’y and Treas. 

W. N. BEARDEN, Asst. Sec’y and Treas. 
R. E. FORT, M. D., Medical Director 


The National 
Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE 
TENNESSEE 





Personal Protection 





LIFE INSURANCE 
HEALTH INSURANCE 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Policies issued on annual, semi-annual, quarterly, 
monthly and weekly premium-paying plan. 
Under present management since 1902, and offers 
statement below as evidence of extraordinary 
success. 


INCOME BY YEARS 





| 1902 $206,398.19 | 
| 1903 $288,635.93 | 
} 1904 $384,743.21 | 
| 1905 $501,894.49 | 
11906 $676,265.06 | 
11907 $858,341.27| 
}1908 $971,993.12| 
11909 $1,171,342.33 | 
11910 $1,428,668.14 | 
11911 $1,801,736.33 | 
11912 $2,242,494.00| 
1913 $2,885,390.76 
1914 $3,497,482.65 
1915 $3,762,705.18 


1916 $4,350,293.03 
1917 $5,225,248.44 
1918 $6,689,832.79 


IS9I9 $8,869,700.43 
1920 $11,372,959.82 


NOW OPERATING IN 19 STATES 
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ing laws are properly complied with and 
many unsanitary conditions which other- 
wise go unnoticed could be eliminated. 
In certain sections also there are in- 
adequate hospital facilities and the 
health and accident representatives can 
be of service in helping to correct such 
a condition. In my opinion there is also 
open to our representatives an oppor- 
tunity to be of service in seeing that 
the streets are kept clean, reporting vio- 
lation of city ordinances. 

What more natural thing is expected 
of an organization such as ours than 
that in time of catastrophe that relief 
through our representatives be extended 
to the afflicted districts? 


HERE is in my opinion also abso- 

lutely no reason why the health and 
accident companies should not take 
most active steps in cooperating with 
the department of the federal govern- 
ment, known as the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, safeguarding the 
health of the people, as the prevention 
of disease is certainly not purely a local 
or for that matter state problem, and 
it is stated that on an average the coun- 
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try gets about $5 worth of effective 
health work for every dollar the gov- 
ernment expends in this way. 

As an example of this, just realize 
that prior to 1906 pellagra was hardly 
known in this country, but since then 
it has been found in nearly every state 
and has given indications of becoming 
dangerous, owing to the economic de- 
pression especially among the tenant 
cotton growers of the south. 


HERE is no analogy between com- 

pensation and health insurance, but 
as so many diseases are epidemic or in- 
fectious, and disease not only effects the 
sufferer but those about him. There- 
fore, why is it not even more important 
that there be disease prevention as well 
as accident prevention? 

Inasmuch as it is common knowl- 
edge that 40 percent of illness is pre 
ventable and as the greatest asset any 
country has is national health, is it not 
the duty of the health and accident com- 
panies of the United States to do every- 
thing in their power most effectively to 
improve the health of the people? 
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“Non - Participating 
at Age 85” 


Benefits” 





“Low Cost Non-Participating Life Policy” 


“Non-Cancellable Accident and Health 
Policy With or Without Exclusion 
Periods and With Principal Sum 


“Economy Monthly Premium Accident 
and Health Policy” 


These unexcelled policies are issued only by the 
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New Spirit of the Day 
Is Needed in People 


By A. J. ALWIN 


Ax ds Alwin, of Minneapolis, Secretary of the Minnesota Commercial Men’s, 


had a unique subject, ‘ 
underwriter. 
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‘Taking the ‘L’ Out of Claims.” 
His observations on disability claims are most interesting, 


He is a well fortified 








N that very significant letter “L,” be- 
I ginning with Life and ending with 

Hell, we have a whole lifetime com- 
prehended, a peculiarly composite form 
of life. It is the life of the average man, 
hence that of his race or of his nation. 
It is the point of view of the average 
man carried to fruition and which yields 
its net result in terms of national char- 
acter. The character of the average man 
is the “spirit of the times.” In our pres- 
ent case it is a proneness to frivolity 
atid sensual self-seeking, a lack of in- 
terest in being of use to one’s fellowmen 
in worthwhile work, a woeful mental 
sloth, and a wonderful display of energy 
and ingenuity in getting something for 
nothing. It is the average man who too 
frequently faces us over the counter of 
the claims department in altercation and 
heaps up the problems of congenial and 
equitable claim adjustment, and who 
makes that subtle letter “L” so vocal 
with its Lampoonry, its Lubricity, its 
Lures, its Lucre Lust, and its Lies. 

What is the best cure for a man’s in- 
herent crookedness? It is the sensing 
of higher business ethics among his as- 
sociates. It is depriving him of the 
worn-out excuse, “Everybody’s doin’ 
it. It 4s disappointing him in his cun- 
ning and his greed, the withholding of 
opportunities on account of his being 
found out coupled with a business ostra- 
cism by his fellowmen. The moral re- 
pugnance of man for man, innately a 
dependable and gregarious being, is the 
hell fire that purges his Soul. 


THICALLY considered, being a pre- 
ferred risk doesn’t mean very much. 
As commonly used the phrase has refer- 
ence solely to the physical hazards of 
one’s occupation. A man may, how- 
ever, represent the acme of physical 
health and his occupation may keep him 
confined to a strong box with himself 
swathed in cotton and he still be an 
utter loss as an insurable unit. To be a 
good risk requires a little more than 
average good health and a modicum of 
susceptibility to accident. It requires a 
wholesome quantity of ordinary, com- 
mon honesty. 
The system of mutual underwriting 
as pursued by ours and sister organiza- 
tions is founded on a definite economy 
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HNN 
that takes into consideration the haz- 
ards of sickness and accident of a def. 
nite class of men. According to the 
law of proportions and averages _Operat- 
ing through a long range of years 
through which the proportions of dis- 
ability have fluctuated and reasonably 
established a definite maximum and 
minimum of liability the cost of pay ing 
for loss of time by sickness or accident 
and accidental death in conformity to a 
definite schedule has varied about the 
mean cost of $9 for accident insurance 
and $12 for health insurance. 


N working out the economy of an in- 

surance budget of this kind that js 
both generous and of small expense to 
the beneficiary it is presupposed that all 
men are fundamentally honest. The 
scheme of insurance does not cover the 
moral disease of malingering or any 
other infirmity of conscience that might 
reveal itself in a claimant endeavoring 
to get more than is his due. 











A. J. ALWIN 
Minnesota Commercial Mens’ 
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HEALTH AND ACCIDENT CONFERENCE 15 


Some of the Fundamentals 


of the Business Are Given 
BY E. J. FAULKNER 


N the beginning most accident and 

health companies were mutual or- 

ganizations. Their plans were 
simple. Usually only one form of 
policy was issued under six or seven 
classifications. The premium rate of 
assessment was the same in all cases, 
the policy fee being usually $3, and all 
insurable risks were classified under 
one of the six or seven classifications. 
That this original idea was sound is 
well born out by the popularity and 
success of some of the mutual associa- 
tions, a number of which are today 
fulfilling a necessary service to society. 
Some of them are among the oldest in- 
surance companies in the accident busi- 
ness, 


AS time went on, the business began 
to take on certain departures from 
the original proposition and new policy 
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E. J. Faulkner, is vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies of the 
Woodman Accident of Lincoln, Neb. 
He is a clear thinker and a student of 
the business. He was unable to attend, 
but sent his paper, which the secretary 
read. 
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forms were issued and numerous frills 
inserted as talking points. As these 
frills became advertised, other com- 
panies, seeking to best their competi- 
tors, added additional frills. In most 
cases these frills did not add greatly to 
the value of the protection offered and 
were inserted as a selling proposition. 
During the past few years there has 
been a decided effort to eliminate frills 
and to interest the insuring public in 
real protection policies. 

The remarkable thing about the bene- 
ficiary clause is that it has taken the 
companies 20 years to eliminate this 
foolish and unnecessary frill. 


ERHAPS the double indemnity 

clause has been the least obnoxious 
of the socalled frills. Yet it is undoubt- 
edly a source of a great deal of trouble. 
In my opinion, it could well be elimi- 
nated from all accident contracts as 
well as from life policies. The same 
amount of money which is paid out 


yearly under the double indemnity fea- 
ture would do considerable more good 
if distributed as weekly indemnities. 

The basic idea of accident and health 
insurance is to indemnify for loss of 
business time and any provision in an 
accident policy that tends to get away 
from this idea should be eliminated 
from the contract. 

Our business has been further com- 
plicated by the putting on the market 
of a good many experimental, freak 
and limited policies. Some companies 
have rushed from one extreme to an- 
other in the matter of policy forms. 
Many times a policy form that fulfills 
the necessary requirements of the busi- 
ness will be abandoned in order to try 
a new experiment. 


HE diversified laws and insurance 

department requirements of the dif- 
ferent states with reference to policy 
forms add considerable to our overhead 
expense. Many companies issue scores 
of policy forms. When it is necessary 
to make slight alterations in these forms 
to comply with the laws and require- 
ments of the various states, the amount 
of money and the necessary time and 
labor required to care for these forms 
amounts to a considerable sum. A 
great deal of expense, time, labor and 
grief could, therefore, be eliminated by 
simplifying forms, making them of a 
more or less standard nature built to 
include the fundamental and original 
ideas of accident and health insurance, 
in other words a real accident and 
health policy with frills eliminated, a 
policy that is good today and will be 
as good five years from today. 


OW comes the non-cancellable 
policy. In my humble estimation, 
this is the biggest snare and delusion 
that a lot of brainy men in this business 
have given serious consideration. To- 
day our business is in a turmoil over 
this question of non-cancellable policies. 
A lot of us think we want to sell this 
form of insurance, half believing that 
there is a real demand for it, but prin- 
cipally because our competitor is plan- 
ning on pushing it and we are seized 
with a fear that some one else is going 
to get all the business. Undoubtedly 
many of the companies will take on 
this proposition to their later regret. 
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And THIS Is Satisfaction 


These HAVE BEEN 
Trying Times 


Petty squalls, heavy winds and furious gales have 
whipped angrily about us. 








BUT 


Though the tempest has raged, and the sea has been 
rough, it has failed to perturb either our repre- 
sentatives, or our institution. 





| THE REASON? | 


With the arrival of the storm people came to realize, 
as never before, the immeasurable value of Great 
Western protection. And so, even in times of 
unusual stress, there has come to our agents, 
and our Company A GREATER SUCCESS— 
A GREATER PROSPERITY. 


Truly, merit brings its reward, in foul weather as 
well as fair. 
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T has been said that noncancellable 

policies will be of service in cutting 
down acquisition expense for the com- 
panies and will, therefore, be a preven- 
tive against state insurance. In my 
humble opinion the exact opposite will 
be the result and the acquisition and 
overhead will be considerably in- 
creased. In the first place, the non- 
cancellable provision is about the only 
uncertain feature of the contract upon 
which the cost cannot be accurately 
determined at this time. Second, a 
great many requirements demanded by 
prudence for safety will have to be 
made, all of which will cost money, the 
first, of course, being a medical ex- 
amination such as is required by life 
companies. Third, it will undoubtedly 
be necessary to obtain commercial re- 
ports upon risks under the noncan- 
cellable form to ascertain the stability 
of the business engaged in, the class of 
work performed, etc. It is needless to 
point out that the gathering of such 
information and medical examinations 
are going to cost considerable money. 


ESPITE all of the precautions 
that may be taken by the under- 
writing department, the selection of 
risks is bound to be against the com- 
pany. We already know that a crooked 
claimant can usually locate a crooked 
doctor and undoubtedly we will find 
plenty of men drawing ample incomes 
from accident companies who are pre- 
sumably suffering from nervous break- 
downs. 
HAT there is a legitimate field for. 
a noncancellable policy providing 
indemnity for total and permanent dis- 
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ability is not disputed. However, this 
field is well taken care of by the life 
companies of this country. Many large 
life companies, for an adequate prem- 
ium, will include in their policies a 
provision for the payment of monthly 
indemnities for permanent and _ total 
disability. 

I believe; therefore, that I am taking 
the proper stand when I state em- 
phatically that, in my opinion, the non- 
cancellable policy is entirely without 
the province of the accident companies 
of this. conference, that in attempting 
to take on a proposition of this kind 
we are simply accumulating a lot of 
grief for ourselves. 

Who are the people that it is pri- 
marily our function to insure? The 
man of moderate means, the poor man, 
the wage earner, the laborer and the 
farmer. We could much more profit- 
ably employ our time by devising ways 
and means to overcome the larger per- 
cent of lapsation among these people 
who really need our protection, then in 
discussing and planning for the making 
of a policy that only a rich man can 
afford. All of this discussion and ad- 
vertisement of the noncancellable policy 
is undoubtedly causing great dissatis- 
faction among the insuring public and 
is bound to create more and greater 
Cissatisfaction as time goes on. 

It seems to be a trait inbred in the 
American business man to try to ex- 
pand rapidly and mightily. Every fel- 
low wants to have the monopoly of all 
the business in his line. We are prone 
to be too impatient to build slowly 
and surely, to see that the foundation 
of our business is properly constructed. 
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Why Are We Here? 


BY H. B. HAWLEY 


HERE are three great economic 

factors in our present day civiliza- 

tion—insurance, banking and rail- 
roads, not the least of which is insur- 
ance. We are writing insurance as a 
business and as our profession. I some- 
times wonder if we realize our strength 
and our power for good, if we but lead 
out in right directions. 


UST at the present time we need 

more federation than separate organ- 
izations among insurance underwriters. 
But above and beyond, and more than 
all this, we need vision and integrity 
of purpose to move out and direct the 
great things that are coming along in 
our day and generation. Take this one 
item on our calendar, in which we are 
especially interested. We have almost 
let a few well meaning but misguided 
college professors, social workers intent 
upon doing good, along with a body 
of organized radical socialists, fasten 
compulsory state health insurance upon 
us because the various branches of in- 
surance underwriting have lacked fed- 
eration. Up to the present time, how- 
ever, our one little regiment of casualty 
men has, almost alone, kept this danger- 
ous scourge from our American states. 


USE this illustration because it is 
one with which you are familiar and 
can easily realize its truth and signifi- 
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cance. But this is only one incident, 
although a very important one—one 
little skirmish in the battle of ideas and 
ideals in which we should be engaged 
Here’s another—what are we doing jn 
the great work of health conservation 
and life extension? Here is our natura] 
field and one easy to cultivate. 


E are at the present time feeling 

the effects of unnecessary and yp. 
just taxation. You know it has been 
figured out that from these enormoys 
amounts that we are paying, 92 percent 
of every dollar goes to pay for war 
purposes—past, present and future, 
And so I might go on indefinitely 
pointing out the worth while things that 
need our combined efforts. And yet it 
will be of little use unless we have the 
genius to apply our strength and the 
honesty to look men and the great prob- 
lems of our day squarely in the face, 
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INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Capital Stock . 


commissions. 


Our Unlimited Health and Accident Policy pays benefits for Life 
for both total and partial disability. Liberal renewal 
Write for agency. 


$100,000.00 


C. W. RAY, Secretary 
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Nebraska 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 
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A. O. FAULKNER, President 


for themselves and families. 
occupation. ‘No Previous Experience Necessary. 


Woodman Accident Company, tincoin, Nebraska 


on 





Kansas Minnesota 
Iowa Missouri 
Ohio Illinois 


An Opportunity for Ambitious Men To Go In Business for Themselves 


The Woodman Accident Company 


WANTS SALESMEN IN THE FOLLOWING STATES 
Michigan 
South Dakota 
Oklahoma 


An exceptional opportunity for men who have been confined to offices and stores earning limited salary is offered to 
those who have the nerve and ambition to “go on their own,” to get out in the open and lead an active and healthful 
life—an opportunity to develop themselves physically and mentally and at the same time earn much more than a living 
If you are interested, write the Agency Department giving your age and present 


E. J. FAULKNER, V. P. and Agency Mgr. 








C. E. SPANGLER, Secretary 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


29 S. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


A. M. JOHNSON, President ESTABLISHED 1868 C. H. BOYER, Mer. Cas. Dept. 


What Service and Aggressiveness have done: 
PREMIUM INCOME. 


1912 - - - $ 322,493.45 
1913 - - - 645,619.26 
1914 - - - 662,950.39 
1915 - - - 760,843.24 
1916 - . - 1,028,801.35 
1917 - - - 1,251,918.91 
1918 - - - 1,473,005.44 
1919 - - - 1,854,346.21 
1920 (1st 6 mos.) - 1,269,679.78 
1921 (1st 6 mos.) - 1,326,928.87 


All forms of Personal Accident and Health Insurance, Annual, Monthly and Weekly Payment Plan. 
Our new Automobile Personal Accident Policy is the last word. 


$1000, and $15 per week, for $5. $2500, and $25 per week, for $10. 
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The years are bringing the ability to extend C. B. M. A. Service to an enlarging number of 
well pleased policyholders and a prestige that brings prosperity within 
easy reach of C. B. M. A. representatives. 








YEAR PREMIUMINCOME _CLAIMS PAID ADMITTED ASSETS SURPLUS OVER LIABILITIES | MEMBERSHIP 
1914 $23,567 $3,269 $13,065 $7, 627 2,777 
1915 $106,255 $37,527 $46,815 $21,026 9,896 
1916 $232,178 $95,004 $97,565 $57,370 20,554 
1917 $407,154 $179,345 $133,585 $88,947 30,597 
1918 $460,352 $255,728 $177,055 $105,548 34,674 


1919 $635,758 = $347,401 «= $205,556 = $130,400 = 47,885 
1320 = $955,535 $456,839 $253,294 $164,373 71,828 








Central Business Men’s Association 


Westminster Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
H. G. ROYER, President C. O. PAULEY, Secy. & Treas. 
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UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITY 


THERE IS UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITY 
open in the Monthly Payment HEALTH 
AND ACCIDENT field for ambitious, con- 


scientious men. 


WE HAVE MEN IN THE FIELD REP- 
RESENTING this Company who in a very 
few years have built annual incomes of several 
thousand dollars in renewals, and while 
building same made more money than ever 
before. 


We equip men with everything but their time, 
and train them for success. 


NON-CLASSIFICATION OF RISKS 
WEEKLY PAYMENT OF BENEFITS 


POLICIES INCLUDE $100 FUNERAL 
BENEFIT 


without additional cost 


Federal Savings & Insurance Co. 


Indianapolis Founded 1889 U.S. A. 

















